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The War Clouds Gather 


N the eve of the threat of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations by Germany, with the additional 
statement that the German Government no longer held 
itself bound by the disarmament conference, the Osserva- 
tore Romano published an editorial of which the following 
is the heart: 

It is necessary that the chiefs of the Governments give the 
world, which wants peace and which absolutely wants it, proof of 
their capacity to place before reasons of state the reasons of men 
everywhere who no longer desire cannon, submarines, or the insane 
trappings of war. If the members of the conference betray this 
universal sentiment of their peoples, on them will fall one of the 
gravest responsibilities that the Governments can assume before 
our civilization. 

This editorial was published on October 14. On the 
preceding evening, the President of the United States, 
addressed the country over the radio, and his words in- 
dicated a source of information held in common with the 
Osservatore. It is obvious that both in Europe, and in 
Governmental circles at Washington, there is a well- 
grounded fear of another war on the Continent. 

The President’s address was brief but pointed, and its 
purpose was to define the position of the people of the 
United States with reference to war. The danger to 
world peace, said the President, certainly does not come 
from the United States. We seek no additional territory ; 
there is no national desire for expansion ; and “ as a nation 
we are overwhelmingly against engaging in war.” The 
President would go further and say that “the very great 
majority of the inhabitants of the world feel the same as 
we do. . . . It is only in the case of such people in the 


world as still have imperialistic desires for expansion and 
domination in their minds that threats to world peace lie.” 
These desires, the President believed, could be suppressed 
only by the constant “ stressing of the ideals of peace and 
of the advantages of peace.” 





It is plain to students of international relations that 
conditions exist in Europe today which at any moment 
may set the world in flames. Germany feels that the 
burdens laid upon the German people by the treaty of 
Versailles are no longer to be borne, and that in the inter- 
ests of peace the treaty should be revised. Germany’s 
spokesmen assert that the country does not wish to arm 
for war, but for protection against powerful neighbors. 
In France, this assertion is taken to mean that Germany 
means to arm for a war of revenge, and Frenchmen com- 
monly believe that the disarmament imposed upon Ger- 
many by the Versailles treaty has been successfully evaded 
for more than ten years. But “ Germany ” and “ France” 
are merely symbols for the other countries in Europe 
which, in case of rupture between these two Powers, 
would certainly be hurled into the conflict together sooner 
or later. 

Whether the United States would be strong enough to 
keep out of this vortex is a matter on which we must take 
counsel. There seemed small probability in the early 
months of 1915 that we would be drawn into the World 
War, and for nearly two years thereafter the opinion of 
the country hung in the balance. Entrance into any war 
is not decided by consulting the votes of the people, but 
by Governments and Cabinets which profess to give effect 
to the wishes of the people. It is highly doubtful whether 
any war which history has known, our own Civil War 
included, could have been initiated, or, at most, could 
have been prosecuted longer than a few months, had the 
wishes of all the peoples concerned been consulted. After 
the first flush of enthusiasm has cooled, Governments 
obtain soldiers by giving the citizen the choice of enlisting 
or of going to jail. And today, it is hard to conceive a 
war that would be just, or that would merit the support 
of upright men. 

It is incumbent upon us as a people to do all that is pos- 
sible to avert the war which once more threatens to turn 
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Europe into a shambles. If war comes, it should be made 
plain to the rest of the world that the United States has 
no money to lend, and no armaments to sell. Legislation 
should be introduced in Congress next January, enabling 
the Government to take over all armament and munition 
factories at the first sign of war, and thus destroy, in this 
country, at any rate, the profit motive of war. Since some 
nations, or, to speak more correctly some Governments, 
have not yet learned that war is a bloody folly from which 
none emerges victor, our part in the quarrels of Europe 
is to leave nothing undone which can help to avert the con- 
flict. If our efforts fail, we must direct our energy and 
influence to end it at the earliest possible moment. In 
the meantime, it is to be hoped that the President’s words 
wiil convince every Government now contemplating hos- 
tilities, that the American people “are overwhelmingly 
against engaging in war,” and that no warring nation will 
find in them an ally. 

Meanwhile, mindful of the exhortations of Pius XI, 
all Catholics will earnestly implore our Father in Heaven 
to give us peace in our day. Surely, in His mercy, He 
will hear our prayer. 


Is the Union Respectable? 


6 Bens burden of many communications received at this 
office is that no decent man can safely deal with a 
trade union. The union, it is asserted, utterly dead to 
truth and justice, foments the quarrels between employer 
and worker, instead of composing them, and forces un- 
willing employes to join and pay high initiation fees. 

It is observable that these complaints, most of them 
well founded, come from those districts in which the 
union has long been the prey of racketeers. Workers 
have been forced into alleged unions controlled by ex- 
convicts who live in luxury on money obtained through 
extortion. Within the last year several cases have been 
brought to the attention of the courts, which show plainly 
that these brigands have flourished without the slightest 
fear of interference by the American Federation of Labor. 

As we have often observed, the worst enemy of the 
workingman is a union of this kind. The public does not 
discriminate between the legitimate union and the racke- 
teering union, primarily because it is the rascals who 
monopolize the headlines on the first page. A good union 
is not news. A bad union will get all the space which the 
city editor can commandeer. 

Nevertheless, under the Recovery Act, a grave duty 
devolves upon every labor union, and upon the Federation, 
to clear out the racketeers. Administrator Johnson has 
spoken on more than one occasion in words that hint of 
Federal control, and has been rebuked for his pains by the 
well-known labor leader, Matthew Woll. It seems to us, 
however, that Mr. Woll will do well to glance at the 
handwriting on the wall. What the Administrator doubt- 
less means is that if the unions will not clean house forth- 
with, the Government will. 

The Government has gone about as far as-it can in 
recommending a living wage. What remains of the task 
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must be finished by employes and employers working in 
harmony, with the Government as arbitrator in cases 
where no agreement can be reached. It is to be hoped 
that the Federation of Labor and the unions will see the 
signs of the times, and govern themselves accordingly. 


Our Professional Schools 


BOUT this time of the year, our professional schools, 

medicine, law, teaching, scientific, nursing, and the 
rest are fairly in operation. As a writer in the Cincinnati 
Post views the situation, “Into the hopper go young 
people who want to be doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers, 
as if there weren’t enough of these already in the world.” 
The journalist expresses a view that is fairly common. 
But is that view correct, and if it is, what remedy is to 
be had? 

Speaking at the national convention of the American 
Bar Association in Chicago last Summer, President Clar- 
ence E, Martin said that the country had more than twice 
the number of lawyers it needed. In the metropolitan 
centers, the rate must be multiplied by four or five. The 
Rockefeller survey, published two or three years ago, did 
not show that we had too many physicians, but that they 
were improperly distributed. The young medical man 
has a marked tendency to stay where he can find hospitals 
and laboratories close at hand, and in consequence many 
country districts are left without proper medical service. 
It has long been plain that teachers’ colleges are turning 
out thousands of graduates for whom no place in any 
school is available, or is likely to be available for many 
years. The young people from the scientific schools seem 
to hold the favorable position at present, while there is 
difference of opinion about the nurses. The problem 
would seem to turn on a reduction in the number of 
lawyers and teachers, and on a better distribution of the 
physicians. 

It is sometimes said that the problem need cause no 
anxiety, since there is always room at the top of any pro- 
fession. This statement provokes the rejoinder that it is 
therefore incumbent upon the professional schools to ad- 
mit those students only who give fair promise of reaching 
the top. Perhaps the solution is contained in that re- 
joinder. The American Bar Association has repeatedly 
urged a careful scrutiny of all applicants for admission to 
the law school. Further, the entire first year should be 
considered a period of probation, and during this time the 
qualifications of the freshman should be carefully studied. 
3oth the teacher and the lawyer need other gifts and tal- 
ents, beyond the mere ability to pass tests and set exam- 
inations. His moral as well as his intellectual traits should 
be scrutinized, for in the lawyer as in the teacher, patience, 
humility, kindliness, and integrity, are indispensable. It 
is charity, not cruelty, to reject the unfit ruthlessly. Far 
better a heartache at the outset, than the chilling realiza- 
tion five or ten years later that one cannot do worthy 
work, or make a living, as a teacher or lawyer. 

It has been proposed, as a solution of the problem, that 
the teachers’ colleges and the schools of law be closed 
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temporarily. That proposal is drastic and unnecessary. 
Much better effects can be secured by putting the fresh- 
man year on a quota, and registering the few who are 
received as on strict probation. That process will elim- 
inate the unfit, and provide more generously for the quali- 
fied student. 


On Recognizing Russia 


USSIA, as was pointed out in these pages some 
weeks ago, needs loans far more than it needs rec- 
ognition. But the pressure for recognition persists, since 
the Soviet officials apparently believe that this action by 
the United States will open the way to rich loans in this 
country and, possibly, in other countries as well. Of 
course, the organized minority, which oppresses millions 
in afflicted Russia, has other objects in seeking recogni- 
tion. In fact, there is not much doubt that through rec- 
ognition by the United States the officials expect to find a 
wide and unprotected field laid open for their destructive 
propaganda. 

That the Soviets are animated by implacable hatred of 
the Christian religion and of all its institutions is no 
longer denied by Russia’s American apologists. These 
gentlemen are now content to pass that truth by in silence, 
or even to admit it freely. Their present contention is 
that recognition of a foreign Government by the United 
States has never meant official approval of that Govern- 
ment’s principles or policies. It is simply the recognition 
of the fact that the Government in question is willing to 
deal with our own and other nations on the ground of 
international law and comity. 

The most recent apologist for this view is W. Curtis 
Bok, president of the Philadelphia Forum. As quoted by 
the Associated Press, Mr. Bok asserted at a meeting of 
the Forum, held last week, that “ recognition of a country 
does not mean that we approve of it.” Since the days of 
Jefferson, it has been our policy to recognize any stable 
Government “ which expresses a willingness to participate 
in the mutual responsibilities of international relations.” 
But is the case so clear? It may be admitted that recog- 
nition does not, in itself, imply approval. On the other 
hand, it may furnish the Government recognized with a 
plausible argument to show that approval was meant. 
That the Soviets will use recognition by the United States 
to forge that exact argument is clear from statements 
which have never been denied. Diplomatic recognition 
does not greatly differ, after all, from the recognition 
which is customary in polite society. While neither im- 
plies approval in every detail, men do not invite known 
murderers and thieves to their homes. 

But it is not difficult to meet these newer apologists on 
their own ground. Granted that recognition should be 
accorded any stable Government which shows “a will- 
ingness to participate in the mutual responsibilities of in- 
ternational relations,” to quote Mr. Bok once more, it 
may be asked upon what Government have these respon- 
sibilities sat more lightly than upon the Soviets? Every 
country which has extended recognition to them has had 
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cause to regret its action. Disclaimers by the Soviets of 
responsibility for the anarchical machinations of the Third 
International have been pitifully insincere. Responsibility 
cannot be evaded, since the International is an integral 
part of the Government, if not, indeed, the Government 
itself. 

It is precisely because we cannot trust an organized 
tyrannical minority in Russia to respect international re- 
sponsibilities, or even the elementary requirements of 
civilization, that the United States should withhold rec- 
ognition. The principles of the Soviets show that the 
destruction of all Governments, as at present constituted, 
is the first of their aims. Their practice shows that they 
are faithful to their principles. With an industrial war 
to combat, and international war on the horizon, we have 
troubles enough on our hands. It would be folly to add 
to them by giving the Soviets any chance of making our 
great cities hotbeds of propaganda. 


The Saloon and the Speakeasy 


D** by day reports are issued by the Rockefeller 
commission on the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
It has become apparent that what Mr. Rockefeller rec- 
ommends for the multitude is much beer and no whiskey. 
Perhaps this plan will work, but there are serious diffi- 
culties in the way, and some think that Mr. Rockefeller is 
as wrong in 1933 as he was in 1918. 

The danger in all this meticulous planning lies in the 
possibility of a control which is equivalent to prohibition. 
For many years, the American took his whiskey at the 
bar, openly and unashamed. For fifteen years, he took 
what was sold in the speakeasies as whiskey, furtively and 
in fear of thugs and raiders. In either case, he has con- 
tracted a liking, perhaps a habit, and he will continue to 
desire his whiskey. That desire, according to some, may 
indicate low tastes, and a character that will probably be 
snuffed out on the gallows, but whatever its nature, it is 
a fact that must be dealt with. !f under a regime which 
prohibited whiskey, mei. desired whiskey and drank 
whiskey, under a regime which permits whiskey, they 
will continue to desire it and to drink it, although very 
probably, in smaller quantities. The question is: are they 
to drink it in legitimate establishments, conducted by law- 
abiding citizens, or only in their homes, or in speakeasies 
and similar low dens, owned by ex-convicts or escaped 
convicts ? 

Much silly folderol has been spoken in condemnation of 
the old-time saloon which, often enough, was as harmless 
as a milk station. But all agree that the vicious saloon is 
not to return. One excellent way of insuring its return, 
in a worse form, is legislation which makes whiskey too 
high in price, or too hard to get. That legislation will 
certainly create the disorderly speakeasy. 

The best regulation of the liquor traffic never was 
secured through legislation, and never can be. Instead of 
turning to the legislatures, let us turn to our homes and 
our schools, and bring up a generation which if it uses 
alcoholic beverages at all, will use them temperately. 
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Note and Comment 








Mencken 
Subsides 


HE announcement that Henry L. Mencken had 

resigned as editor of the American Mercury was 
not without its significance. He belonged to the old 
era. Not that it can be said with any definiteness that 
he had a philosophy of his own, except the philosophy 
of muddledness: he was in line with the Fascists in 
detesting all parliaments, but at the same time he was 
a liberal in agreeing with the old-line economists that 
industry is a fight, not a cooperative enterprise; he liked 
dictatorships, but he hated all dictators; he was himself 
a tyrannical critic in literature and fought for all license 
in it; he thought he was an anti-Puritan, but in enforcing 
his own brand of morals he was a modern Cotton Mather 
in the direct line; in other words he was an individualist, 
which means a man at war with himself in his own mind. 
He was just like the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover era which 
he adorned; when Hoover was beaten, the bell rang 
for Mencken. He is to be congratulated on recognizing 
the inevitable, and stepping out in time. He would 
be awkward and lame under NRA, which, whatever its 
faults, at least does recognize the folly of regarding 
public enterprise as a Darwinian struggle, with the “ fit- 
test,” that is, the strongest, winning out as an inherent 
right. He was the last gasp of the old liberalism, which 
never knew its own mind, and followed only the law 
of selfishness. But when he goes, what will become of 
all those writers whose output he used to publish, and 
who all wrote just like him, even to polizei, heimgemacht, 
and gemutlichkeit? None of them had his own unrivalled 
gift—his only genuine one—of invective; but will they 
ever be able to get back to normal again? 


For Clean 
Motion Pictures 


EWS comes from Belgium that an International 

Catholic Cinema Congress was held at the end 
of last month at Brussels. There were delegates from 
nearly every country in Europe and the whole problem 
of morality in the motion pictures was put before them. 
The purpose of the Congress was to form an interna- 
tional body to check immoral and anti-religious films. 
Little that was practical seems to have come out of the 
sessions, except to acquaint the delegates with the essence 
of the problem and its elementary terms; which was 
all to the good, as no efficacious action will ever be taken 
unless the film industry is really understood. Since, 
however, it was reported that eighty per cent of the films 
come from the United States, it is hard to see what a 
purely European group can effect, beyond warning the 
Catholic people against bad films, and attempting to sup- 
ply them with the necessary moral impulse to stay away 
from them. At the same time, it is good to see that 
in this country there is a more realistic sense gradually 
growing up among Catholics concerning the existence of 
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the problem and what can be done about it. It is per- 
fectly clear that letters and other written protests to 
Will Hays or anybody else will do little good; they 
already know our ideas perfectly well, and it is the pro- 
ducers, not Mr. Hays, who make the films, though Mr. 
Hays can, and no doubt does, transmit the protests to 
them. Since they have made it clear that they have no 
intention whatever of heeding these protests, something 
else will have to be thought up. If there is going to be 
a successful “united and vigorous campaign” as called 
for by the Apostolic Delegate it will have to be (1) some- 
thing more than vocal, and (2) a real mass action. 
Otherwise the pictures will go on just as they have. 


Generalizing the 
Minorities 

ENERALIZING the minorities, or the laws con- 

cerning them, may seem to the ordinary reader 
about as intelligible a business as that of analyzing the 
predicaments of Aristotle. But though abstractly ex- 
pressed, it deals with a painfully real and tangible topic. 
At the opening of the fourteenth Assembly of the League 
of Nations, the question has been put up to the Germans 
whether they will agree to consider the Jews in Germany 
aS a minority group, to be subject to the various laws 
protecting minorities that are provided for under the 
special minority treaties of the League of Nations. Certain 
general rights are guaranteed by these treaties: equality 
of treatment, nationality, personal and religious liberty, 
etc., as well as special rights in certain countries. The 
appeal to the Germans is peculiarly poignant since they 
have been the stanch defenders of the rights of minorities 
under the League, due to the fact that so many members of 
the dispersed Deutschtum are to be found as active and 
organized minorities in the succession States and other 
European countries, particularly in Upper Silesia. To 
the German reply that the Jews in Germany do not con- 
stitute a special national group, comes the ready answer 
that in point of fact they are so treated by the Germans. 
Whether actually such a national minority, they are being 
made into one by being singled out for special treatment. 
But in the solid front that Germany’s neighbors can put 
up to her on the minority question, there is one vulnerable 
spot. France, too, has her minorities unrecognized by 
the League. She has her Alsace, of course, and she 
has Brittany, which ancient land has been making some 
odd trouble of late with explosive demonstrations. The 
Flemings can start the pot boiling again in Belgium. And 
there are plenty of others along the line. The minority 
question is a Pandora’s box. All the nations may find 
it better policy to leave it alone. 


The Animal 
Kingdom 
ERHAPS it was that film called “ Zoo in Budapest ” 
that started it all. Or maybe Frank Buck and Clyde 
Beatty. But it is curious how much space the news- 
papers are devoting to the animal kingdom these days. 
That deer, for example, that was trapped on a ledge 
in the Catskills—his story almost shoved Hitler into the 
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Moreover, several days ago, in that little 


back pages. 
mishap to Leopold Godowsky, “ Dog Bites Man” turned 


out to be news of national importance. Then the squir- 
rels of Evanston began to nip the heels of pedestrians, 
and the news got a box on page one of many journals. 
Following that, Cup and Saucer, two bears (now de- 
funct), of Brookhaven, had their names featured in the 
public prints because they killed a too-trusting schoolboy. 
At the same time, Equipoise, retiring after his race at 
Havre de Grace, got his picture in the paper next to 
President Grau of Cuba. At present, Flush, the Brown- 
ing spaniel, is being ballyhooed in the literary section, 
the reason being that he has just published the story oi 
his life, with Virginia Woolf as ghost writer. In the 
motion-picture sections, three gay little pigs and a big 
bad wolf are drawing more huzzahs than Garbo herself. 
Other little pigs—some hundreds of thousands of them, 
in fact—also broke into the headlines when the Govern- 
ment doomed them under the Economic Law. So did 
our American cows, when the New Jersey Dairy-contro! 
Board proposed a national cow-killing campaign to raise 
the price of milk. The biggest animal story of the month, 
however, proved to be the death of Tobey, the Wendell 
poodle. Growing peevish after the death of his mistress, 
this long-pampered pup (he enjoyed the sole use of a 
million-dollar yard on Fifth Avenue) had to be euthanized 
and now sleeps peacefully (the press relates) under a 
headstone in Irvington. 


On Book 
Reviewing 

ECENT book news has given more than one exam- 

ple of what Hilaire Belloc calls “ The Boycott,” 
meaning by that the silent treatment in the press to the 
Catholic idea. This attitude is particularly noticeable in 
book reviews, which seem for the most part to be in the 
hands of individuals who are sworn to destroy Christian 
civilization. The handling of “ Anthony Adverse” was 
an instance in point. In spite of many serious faults, 
there is a large Catholic atmosphere in that book, but the 
only way one might guess that was from the attempt at 
first to keep people from reading it. Later it began to 
be referred to as “ Roman Catholic propaganda.” Another 
best seller, “ The Book of Talbot,” written by a Catholic 
about a Catholic, and one of the great books of the year, 
if not the century, is saturated with Catholic feeling, 
but you would never guess it from the review. But the 
recent climax is reached in a review of Sigrid Undset’s 
new book, “Ida Elisabeth,” by Clifton Fadiman in the 
New Yorker. Mr. Fadiman liked Mrs. Undset when she 
wrote of the Middle Ages, but “why cannot Mme. 
Undset let the Middle Ages stay put?” Her book, he 
complains, “cocks a sour eye at adultery, upholds the 
sanctity of marriage, presses the claims of the family 
versus the individual, and resolves all emotional conflicts 
in the holy water of piety.” He feels that she wastes 
her great gifts “ upon what to many will seem outworn 
creeds and situations,” that is to say, Catholicism, and 
ends by calling the book “thoroughly wholesome, thor- 
oughly noble, and thoroughly pernicious,” thus escaping 
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the stigma of bigotry by boycotting the Catholic name 
but at the same time doing his best to keep his readers 
from going to the book to see for themselves. Now that 
Mrs. Undset is going in for whole Catholicism, we will 
begin to see her fame wane, if the book reviewers have 
anything to say about it. 
Sniping at 
The Blue Eagle 

N October 17, the President signed the long-delayed 

executive order to authorize the drive on the rascals 
who under cover of the Blue Eagle are working their 
employes over-time at slave wages. “ We are going to 
go after these chiselers,” said “a high official,” speaking 
for Administrator Johnson, and so we may soon see them 
appealing from a sentence “ not exceeding six (6) months, 
or a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars ($500), or 
both.” We hope that the Government will put these 
frauds down with a high hand, for they are rapidly creat- 
ing the impression that the whole recovery program is a 
delusion and a snare. But just a word, Mr. Administra- 
tor. Don’t “go after” the little fellows, such as that 
butcher in New Rochelle, or that baker out in Indiana. 
Train your guns on the big fellows; the department-store 
owners, for instance, who fly a Blue Eagle flag, and then 
keep girls behind the counter from ten in the morning 
until ten at night, paying them eleven cents an hour. 
There is, or was, just such a shop in Brooklyn. It would 
fill many of us with happiness to see these rascals crack- 
ing rock on the public highway, but if that cheering sight 
is to be denied us, then behind bars in one of our stricter 
(if we have any) penal institutions. It is well to re- 
member that the codes as signed and promulgated by the 
President have the force of law. That this was neces- 
sary, is clear to anyone who will remember that where 
private profit of the immediate kind is involved trade 
agreements are scraps of paper in all but a small and 
honorable number of cases. That honor and self-advan- 
tage happen to coincide in all of these agreements will 
always be overlooked by the greedy ones. It might be 
the time to remind General Johnson that the “ cracking- 
down” process may just as well begin. 
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A Pilgrimage of the Unemployed 


GEORGE BARNARD 


the Vatican City’s daily newspaper, described as 
“A prodigy of Faith,” has just come home. But 
it has not ended. 

More than 400 unemployed men of Great Britain and 
Ireland were sent to Rome on a Holy Year pilgrimage. 
They came back charged by the Sovereign Pontiff with 
a new mission: to work as apostles among their com- 
rades who know not God and to carry the Holy 
Father’s blessing to men who deny the Church. 

I think they will take that mission seriously. On 
the cross-Channel boat coming back from the Eternal 
City, I heard a laborer from the provinces engrossed 
in deep argument with a first-class passenger. They 
were talking about Conscience, and I think the laborer 
was winning because he had his authority right. 

It was a very remarkable pilgrimage. It took the 
mind back through the centuries to the day when there 
were no steel tracks to bear trainloads of pilgrims to the 
places revered by Christians; to the day when the 
physically competent walked long journeys upon well- 
worn paths to famous shrines, supported by the alms 
of their fellow-Christians who hoped thereby to profit 
by the pilgrims’ prayers. 

Nowadays, normally, the situation is reversed. Those 
who can pay go to Rome in comfort. Those who can- 
not pay do not go at all. 

It was an inspiration which fired the London Uni- 
verse with the idea of sending to Rome, at the behest 
of the Holy Father, who had called all Christians to 
the center of unity, a number of unemployed men who, 
otherwise kicking their heels in idleness, could be sup- 
ported on their journey by the multitudes of Catholics 
who themselves had neither the time nor the health 
to go. 

The paper made an appeal to its readers on behalf of 
the “ Ambassadors of the Workers,” who were to go to 
Rome to pray for the reorientation of economic conditions 
and, of course, for the intentions of their benefactors. 
The fund mounted at the rate of $1,250 a week. It fin- 
ished at a total of $35,000—far beyond the original aim 
of the promoters—and afforded the opportunity of send- 
ing to Rome more than 400 men, besides the twenty or so 
priests, three doctors, and several helpers who made up 
a party of 451 pilgrims. 

It was a bold idea. Now that it has fructified one 
would say that it could not have failed. But it was a 
shot in the dark. The amount for which the appeal was 
made was far in excess of anything raised for any purpose 
by a Catholic newspaper in England. 

It succeeded. All kinds of organizations cooperated in 
all kinds of ways. Knights of St. Columba, the Catholic 
Young Men’s Society, the Catholic Women’s League, the 
Catholic Stage Guild, the Catholic Police Guild, and many 
others sent contributions. The Children of Mary made 
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the pilgrimage banner. The Crusade of Rescue received 
clothes to equip the pilgrims. 

Individual donors of $63 could name their own pilgrim 
or have one named for them. His Eminence Cardinal 
Hayes paid for a pilgrim. So did His Eminence Cardi- 
nal MacRory, Primate of all Ireland. One Scotch and 
two English Bishops did likewise. 

The pilgrims were, otherwise, chosen on their own ap- 
plication from every diocese in England, Scotland, and 
Wales, and from several dioceses in Ireland. Places were 
allocated in proportion to the density of unemployment, 
and when applications from a given area exceeded the 
allotment there was a ballot. In a Tyneside parish the 
ballot was drawn before the altar after Benediction. Car- 
dinal MacRory’s pilgrim was chosen by ballot from among 
the hundreds of unemployed men of Armagh. Only two 
requirements were asked of each pilgrim. Are you with- 
out work? Are you a Catholic? And the parish priest 
answered the second question. 

The men thus chosen represented a great variety of 
occupations. There were miners, laborers, furnaceémen, 
warehousemen, clerks, workers in the cotton industry, and 
printers. There were two actors, a couple of Killarney 
boatmen, a bookmaker’s clerk, a racing-stable lad, a jour- 
nalist, and a bartender, besides all sorts of others. 

They were each given a railway warrant to bring them 
to London. In several large centers groups of pilgrims 
were sent off enthusiastically with bands and hymns on 
the railroad platforms. Local people, who had already 
helped largely by providing clothes for the pilgrims, gave 
them pocket money and cigarettes to ease their journey. 
It was all very reminiscent of the War. The Catholics 
of England got behind this pilgrimage, and there is prob- 
ably not a daily paper in the country that has not made 
reference to it. It assumed a national importance. 

After a night’s rest in London, the pilgrims went to 
Mass at the Jesuit Church in Farm Street, where Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J., the pilgrimage chaplain, said Mass. 
Motor coaches, which had taken the pilgrims there, then 
took them to Victoria Station, where some thousands of 
Catholics had gathered, despite the early hour, to see and 
cheer the beginning of the spiritual adventure. The pil- 
grimage banner was blessed at the station and hymns 
were sung lustily. 

Out of the cold and wintry weather the men ran into 
the warmth and color of a late Italian summer and en- 
joyed a sight of the Mediterranean, the Alps, and many 
unaccustomed things before they reached Rome, ‘where 
three conventual institutions and the Irish College re- 
ceived them. 

Visits were made to the four Jubilee basilicas in the 
prescribed form, motor-coach transport conserving both 
the time and strength of men who had much to see and 
little time in which to see it. 

Then came the big day of the audience. Having that 
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morning completed the visits to St. Peter’s, the pilgrims, 
men from the mill and the mine, wandered through the 
age-old halls of the Vatican, rich in mural treasures, and 
assembled in the Sala Regia and the Sala Ducale. 

The Holy Father showed them unusual favors. He 
relaxed his rule and offered his hand to every one of the 
400 men, who knelt closely packed around the walls of 
the two great halls, around which the Pope, attended by 
his retinue and the famous Swiss Guards, passed. 

Representative men were named individually to His 
Holiness. The priests were grouped together and first 
gave their salutation to the Pope. The regular clergy 
were in their habits, and among them was an American 
Franciscan, Father Aidan, O.M.Cap., Superior of the 
Santa Ines Mission, California. There was a Benedic- 
tine, a Passionist, a Dominican, and, counting Father 
Martindale, who accompanied the Holy Father, three 
Jesuits. 

Students of the Catholic Workers’ College, Oxford, 
were presented with their principal, Father L. O’Hea, S.J. 
A deaf-and-dumb group of five men were together ; men 
who have gone back to the land in a Catholic colony 
were introduced, and the men whose expenses were paid 
by Cardinals and Archbishops were specially pointed out 
to the Pope. 

In other ways the Pontiff showed favor to this pathetic 
pilgrimage of the unemployed who went to Rome with, 
perhaps, the prayers of millions of people to fortify and 
inspire them. His Holiness inspected the three banners 
which they had brought, one the gift of the Children of 
Mary of England, another made and donated by an un- 
employed man in Lancashire, and the third brought by 
the Irish contingent. He touched them with his own hand 
and turned one around to inspect the other side. 

In his address the Holy Father gave another privilege, 
not only by the consolation which it carried to hearts 
overburdened with care, but by its length. Its delivery 
occupied thirty-five minutes, and it was the longest ad- 
dress which the Holy Father has given this Holy Year. 

There were two main points: although the men were 
out of work they were still under the banner of labor— 
in other words they are unoccupied workmen and not just 
“unemployed.” Although they have no paid labor they 
have still work to do as apostles. 

And at the end the Pope added to his customary com- 
prehensive benediction by sending, through the pilgrims, 
his blessing to “even those who deny the Church.” 

The lusty cheers of the men, who hung upon every 
words of the long address, comprehending little of its 
import—it was later translated by Msgr. Godfrey, rector 
of the English College—evidently pleased the Holy Father. 

But he was, I think, thrilled when the men sang, with 
the power and polish of a massed choir, the Credo from 
the Missa de Angelis. Many of them had perfected them- 
selves in the words on the train journey. Groups had 
found time for a rehearsal. 

That, except for the forty-hour train journey home, 
with two nights on the move and no “ sleepers,” was the 
end of the pilgrimage, though there was a new thrill for 
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the men when they broke the journey at Turin to venerate 
the Holy Shroud in the Cathedral of S. Giovanni, and 
a final thrill when they got back to London and were 
welcomed by a dense throng of people who cheered as the 
troops were cheered when they came back from the War. 

But I have said the great episode in the lives of these 
workers is not ended. Never have | traveled with such 
fervent pilgrims. On the train these men were constantly 
at prayer, constantly kind to one another: never forget- 
ting for a moment, so it seemed, that they were not just 
Brown and Jones, pilgrims, but, as they had been styled, 
“ambassadors ” of their fellows: front-line crusaders who 
carried a weight of responsibility on their shoulders. 

Right through France and Italy they were recognized 
as the Unemployed Pilgrims. Everywhere they met con- 
sideration: everywhere returned it. They have left an 
abiding impression abroad. 

Now, with the exhortation of the Sovereign Pontiff 
ringing in their ears, the sight of his care-worn face deep- 
ly imprinted in their minds, they will, each in his own 
little circle, begin a crusade which may make an abiding 
impression at home. 


Is War Coming? 
LAURENCE K. Patrerson, S.]. 


HE address of Dr. Mowinckel, Premier of Norway, 

at the opening session of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, caused no small stir at Geneva. The Prime Min- 
ister of a small nation, neutral during the World War, 
and comparatively free from entangling alliances, was in 
a position to speak out bluntly. He rose to the occasion. 
Dr. Mowinckel told the the assembled delegates that the 
League of Nations, all in all, had hitherto been a failure, 
that Europe was once more engaged in an armament race, 
and that another world war was inevitable unless a radical 
change in the international situation speedily occurred. 

Chesterton tells us that “an untimely word out of 
season” is sometimes needed. The Norwegian Premier, 
instead of discoursing in the usual strain of diplomats, 
stated hard facts with unusual frankness. We are drift- 
ing toward a repetition, even more ghastly if possible, of 
1914. 

Lowes Dickinson, in his work “The International 
Anarchy,” outlines and analyzes the ten years which pre- 
ceded 1914. His conclusions will surely be the ultimate 
verdict of history. The balance of power, hostile alli- 
ances, the armed-camp system, armament races, made the 
catastrophe inevitable. The War-guilt «<Iebate does not 
touch the root causes of the great debacle; it but centers 
around the proximate occasion. The flood of propaganda 
subsides, the heat of passion cools, and the historian per- 
ceives that 1914 was the inevitable result of the inter- 


- national anarchy which preceded it. All the Powers were 


equally guilty or innocent. Who cares now for Sazonoff, 
or Lichnowski, or even Poincaré? Yet in their hands, 
and in the hands of their contemporaries, rested the lives 
of millions in the last three weeks before “the lights 
went out.” All armed for defense, all deprecated war, 
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but all were ready to plunge into it to maintain prestige, 
and to secure the balance of power. 

Since 1919, in all countries there has been a struggle 
between the friends of peace and those who, unconscious- 
ly often, champion war. Some of us believed, and even 
yet hope, that it is possible to supplant the international 
anarchy by a system of guaranteed peace. The force of 
law should take the place of the force of arms in the 
relationship of States. This was the ideal of Benedict 
XV ; this is the aspiration of Pius XI. 

But the prospect of 1933 is discouraging to the friends 
of peace. No real measure of disarmament has been at- 
tained. On the contrary, Germany is re-arming, and can 
plead with some reason that the failure to disarm on the 
part of the victors justifies this course. No real means 
of revising the Versailles Treaty, save through another 
war, have been as yet devised. Yet who can really be- 
lieve that such a document, like the truth of God, manet 
in aeternum? 

Violent nationalism is in the saddle in most nations. 
British Tories clamor for an increased navy; Japan is 
literally breaking her financial back to increase her military 
and maritime forces. France and Poland remain armed 
to the teeth, and Hitlerism seems on the way to a re-armed 
Reich. Northern China and the Polish Corridor are but 
two of the many sore spots, seed plots of havoc, and in- 
cipient Serajevos. 

Our present Administration has adopted a big-Navy 
program. No criticism of it is intended here, but we, like 
the rest, are arming. For what? 

Now it is obvious that the mass of men, when normal, 
do not wish war. They desire peace, a decent living 
wage, some measure of leisure, a chance to lead decent 
human lives. Yet the menace of war is ever latent, and 
at present seems to be rapidly become imminent. 

There are two ways for nations, as well as individuals, 
the way of life and the way of death. The next war, 
of which men sometimes speak so glibly, will be waged 
largely in the air and with poison gas. It will come close 
to duplicating the ravages of the Black Death. These 
statements are not the rhetoric of pacifism, but hard facts. 
Another world war may well wipe the slate clean. 

The way out is clear enough, and has been often 
stressed. 

First, there must be a really effective World Court, and 
a real League of Nations. All Powers must join them to 
secure a lasting basis for world peace. 

Second, the rights of minorities must be protected by 
truly impartial international machinery. 

Third, questions such as the Polish Corridor and Jehol 
must be decided by a competent international tribunal, 
with adequate force at its command to enforce its deci- 
sions. 

Fourth, education, from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity, must be revised. The educational system in most 
countries today is largely vitiated by national propaganda. 

Fifth, above all else, profit must be taken out of war. 
The munitions firms and their allies must be unhorsed. 
As long as secret and sinister vested interests thrive on 
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war, so long will the menace of war threaten our civiliza- 
tion. 

Sixth, we must have mutual and sincere disarmament or 
perish. 

But this is idealism? Doubtless it is. But the present 
system is driving the world straight toward the pit. Per- 
haps once more nationalistic emotion, patriotic shibboleths, 
vested interests, and war-crime can mobilize the nations 
for mutual slaughter. But after the next war the picture 
is too frightful to contemplate. 

The Disarmament Conference held in its hands the 
future of the world. If it fails utterly, the coming of 
war, within the next few years, seems almost certain. If 
1914 did not teach the white race that armament com- 
petition, the balance of power, and rampant nationalism 
spell havoc, then nothing will. 

Father Keating, of the Month, stresses the need of 
mass action to avert war. Now is the acceptable time. 
The militarists, the munitions makers, all the harbingers 
of hatred and messengers of death, never sleep; they are 
in action at Geneva and in every capital from China to 
Peru. The battle for peace must be fought out now or 
never. 

One point more is of supreme moment. So long as na- 
tions claim absolute and unlimited sovereignty, attempts 
to construct an international society are built upon sand. 
Here is the sore spot. Americans will blandly accept a 
proposal to regulate Polish armaments through interna- 
tional control, Frenchmen applaud outside supervision of 
German military and naval resources; but let one pro- 
pose adequate international control of the traffic in muni- 
tions for all nations, and nationalists are up in arms. I 
read recently in an outstanding jingoistic journal: ‘“ We 
will never allow foreigners to decide how large a navy 
Uncle Sam should have.” So say nationalists the world 
over. 

The question of disarmament is one of life and death. 
Unless our generation can construct some machinery cap- 
able of adiusting international relations through law rather 
than force, the entire fabric of our civilization may soon 
crash to ruin. As Norman Angell points out, the bulk even 
of educated men still retain in international matters a 
large measure of savage mentality. Appeals to patriotic 
passion seem to sway them with something of the magic 
of the tom-tom. If in our country the forces of peace 
are mobilized, the hand of our Ambassador at Geneva 
may be made strong enough for a real contribution toward 
disarmament. 

Nevertheless, since this was written, these efforts have 
failed, and once more Europe is faced with the specter of 
war. It will take all of the statesmen’s forebearance to 
avoid the crisis. 

In conclusion, this lesson should be grasped: all the 
great Powers must take their share of collective responsi- 
bility in a real League of Nations. Back-seat driving is 
a poor policy in the international sphere. Much of our 
foreign policy, since Wilson, has smacked of this trait. 
Free advice is unwelcome unless accompanied by a will- 
ingness to share responsibility for results. 
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Soldier ” was buried in each of the great capitals 

of the world, the Church had set aside a day 
whereon to honor the heroes and heroines of God, who 
had won Heaven by their saintly lives but whose names 
were unknown to her. 

Day after day, as the year swings round, she names 
the saints that have been entered on her roll of canoniza- 
tion: saints whose names are on every lip; other saints 
to whom only local honor is paid though the Church 
Universal has sanctioned it. But these are but a few of 
the many who are now with God, and our Mother would 
forget none of her faithful children. 

“The Feast of All Saints” is the day when all these 
unnumbered thousands are honored. Thousands there are, 
for in the very opening words of her liturgy (First 
Antiphon of First Vespers) she borrows from the vision 
of the Seer of Patmos (Apoc. vii, 9, 11): “And I saw 
a great multitude which no man could number, of all 
nations . . . standing before the throne.” 

It is the triumph of her motherhood. The “ keepsakes 
for Heaven,” which God had given to her keeping, she 
has handed back to Him, and their souls are with Him 
forever. They, at least, are safe, and her mother’s heart 
is overjoyed; and she identifies herself with her saved 
children (Third Antiphon, taken from Apoc. v, 9): “O 
Lord God, thou hast redeemed us in thy blood, out of 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and hast 
made us a kingdom to our God.” 

These children of hers must be glad, and they must 
praise God for it all, as she had taught them, years back, 
upon this earth. With Tobias (xiii, 10) she bids them 
(in.the Fourth Antiphon) : 


| | ‘sotier of years before the “ Unknown 


Bless ye the Lord, 
All his elect, 
Keep days of joy 
And give glory to him. 
And, in the Fifth Antiphon, with the Psalmist (Ps. 
exlviii, 14 and Ps. cxlix, 9): 
A hymn to all the saints 
To the children of Israel 
A people approaching to him. . . 
This glory is to all his saints. 


Mother is glad that so many of her children have 
reached home safely. While they were with her in this 
life she was anxious about them—as she is anxious about 
us now—fearing lest the devil who “as a roaring lion, 
goeth about seeking whom he may devour” might work 
them harm; fearful too lest they fall prey to 

The arrow that flieth at daytime, 


The pestilence that goeth about in the dark, 
The destruction that wasteth at noonday. 


She prayed for them against “ the concupiscence of the 
flesh, the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of 
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life’; and now she is proud of her children who scorned 
“the bewitching of vanity.” Today she is “the joyful 
mother of children” who are safe for all eternity in 
Father’s home. 

But she thinks of the past, and the time of their so- 
journing in this valley of tears. She knows that God 
measured out much suffering for them, along with all the 
joys that life brought. An exquisite Sequence—the Latin 
of which challenges translation—was sung of old in 
Seville. In it the Church questions Christ about it all 
(Guéranger, “ The Liturgical Year—The Time After 
Pentecost,” Vol. VI, pp. 222-3): 

Dost Thou, Christ, lovingly hate those whom Thou dost judge 
it meet to afflict with diverse kinds of pain? And whom Thou 
dost often allow to be crushed under great suffering? And whom 
Thou dost permit to be subjected to cruel death? 

A mother asks the question; a mother’s intuition an- 
swers it for the sake of those of us who may still be find- 
ing ourselves the victims of this “loving hatred” of 
Christ : 

Nay, He hates them not; but He seeks to know with how 
much love each one labors in His service. He loves them all; 
yet He tests, by toil and travail, how great is their devoted- 
mess.... 

All are chosen by God; may God deign to be moved by their 
merits and prayers, that when the terrible day shall come, He 
may not, in His wrath, hand us over to the tortures of Hell. 

But rather may our lyre praise Him in the company of the 
Heavenly citizens. 

The last words of this Sequence make it clear—as does 
the entire liturgy these days—that the joy of this feast is 
no mere sterile joy, no vain celebration. These saints, 
now victorious, were of our own flesh and blood, and they 
are not unmindful of their struggling brothers and sisters. 
The “ Communion of Saints” is a doctrine of Faith, and 
Kirsch (“ The Doctrine of the Communion of Saints in 
the Ancient Church,” tr. by J. R. McKee, Pt. III, Ch. 
VI, p. 268) comments thus on this portion of the 
Apostles’ Creed: 

And so the addition Communio sanctorum signifies the inward 
spiritual union of the faithful as members of Christ’s mystical 
body with the other members of this body, especially the elect 
and perfectly just, whose participation in the heavenly kingdom 
is absolutely certain, and through whose intercessions help may 
be given to the Faithful still wayfaring on earth. . . It em- 
phasizes one of the chief spiritual privileges conveyed by mem- 
bership in the Church, the kingdom of God. 

This “Communion of Saints” is the “sharing,” the 
“interchange ” that goes on between the saints in Heaven, 
the Souls in Purgatory, and those on earth. We are all 
one big family: some secure in their haven of happiness ; 
some assured of Heaven but held for the while in purify- 
ing fires; some still battling through. And in this great 
family there is a mutual give-and-take as each one can, 
that each may finally enter Heaven and be honored after 
his arrival. 

The saints in Heaven are our intercessors now, and 
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thousands upon thousands await our prayer to them that 
they may in turn plead for us and win us help. That 
we may picture this great group, the vision of John (Apoc. 
vii, 4-9) is given us as the Epistle in the Mass: 

And I heard the number of them that were signed, an hundred 
forty-four thousand were signed of every tribe of the children of 
Israel. . And after this I saw a great multitude, which no 
man could number, of all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and 
tongues, standing before the throne, and in sight of the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands. 

But how did they win their victory? How did they 
conquer the lusts of the flesh, and the urgings of pride? 
How did they check impatience and whistle angry im- 
pulses to heel? They were men and women as we, and 
the world of sin was just as glamorous in their day as 
it is in ours. Their victory? It came, by God’s grace, in 
their hearkening to Christ’s words, and it is in the Gospel 
(St. Matth. V, i-12) that the Church reminds us of 
Christ’s “ platform ”: “ Blessed are the poor . . . Blessed 
are the meek . . . Blessed are the clean of heart . 
Blessed are ye when they shall revile you. . . . ” These 
unknown heroes and heroines had the same temptations 
from without, as we; they had the same “ stimulus to 
sin” from within, as we; but they had heard Christ’s 
call, and they hearkened thereto, and the loud sirens of 
the world’s sinful ways could not drown out His whisper 
in their hearts. He won their hearts; and they have won 
Heaven. 

The day of battle is over for them and they keep “ the 
watches of the saints.” Their bivouac is for all eternity ; 
and we lift our hands pleadingly to them from the very 
battlefields whereon they fought. The Antiphon for the 
Magnificat in First Vespers is the call to triumphant chil- 
dren from a Mother who pleads for her children who 
must still fight on: 

Ye Angels and Archangels, Thrones and Dominations, Prin- 
cipalities and Powers, Virtues of the heavens, Cherubim and 
Seraphim, Patriarchs and Prophets, holy Doctors of the law, 
Apostles, all ye Martyrs of Christ, holy Confessors, Virgins of 
the Lord, Anchorets and all ye saints, make intercession for us. 

With the Greeks in the Office of the “ Sunday of All 
Saints"? we may call upon them (Guéranger, op. cit., 
p. 73): 

Hail, company of the Prophets, who announced to the world 
the coming of Christ, seeing things afar off as though they were 
at hand. Hail, choir of the Apostles, fishers of men, casting your 
net among the nations. Hail, army of the Martyrs, brought to- 
gether from the ends of the earth into one faith; ye endured, for 
that faith, injuries and torments, and gloriously won your laurels 
in the contest. Hail, honey-iaden hive of the Fathers, who, hav- 
ing macerated your bodies with austerities, and mortified the 
passions of the flesh, raised your mind with divine love, as it 
were on wings, soaring even to heaven, where rejoicing with the 
Angels ye possess a blessed eternity. And now, O Prophets, O 
Apostles, O Martyrs and Ascetics, earnestly implore Him who 
has crowned you to save us from our enemies both visible and 
invisible. 

Hail, ye saints and just ones; hail, praiseworthy choir of holy 
women. Intercede with Christ for the world; that he may give 
to our prince victory over the barbarians, and to our souls his 
great mercy. 

There precisely is the “ Communion of Saints” which 
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makes our joy so great today. Of course, we are happy 
that our fellow-soldiers are victorious. That in itself 
would be a source of untold happiness, even though we 
were still fighting and they unable to help us at all. But 
help us they can, for they are at the fountain head of all 
goodness and mercy and they really want to aid us. May- 
be mother and father are there; and can they now be 
less interested in their child than in the days when every 
help they gave meant a sacrifice on their part? Or maybe 
brother or sister has “ preceded us with the sign of faith” 
—and surely their love is confirmed and made truer by 
being brought so close to the fires of Divine love. Friends 
are there, too: friends whom we helped in their hour of 
darkness; friends who shored us up when the friction of 
life went hard against us; will they, can they, be less 
mindful of us now, when, their power to succor is so 
great? Others there are whom we never knew and who 
did not know us when they were on earth; but they will 
know us now, if we call on them in our time of distress. 

To each and all of them we may pray in the closing 
words of the Ninth Responsory found in the breviaries 
of Aberdeen and Salisbury (Guéranger, op. cit., p. 71): 

May their merits assist us who are hindered by our own crimes ; 
may their intercession excuse us, who are acccused by our own 
deeds; and Thou who hast bestowed on them the palm of Heav- 
enly victory, refuse not to us the pardon of our sins. Bestow 
upon us such great devotion, that we may be admitted into their 
company. 

Therein is expressed the spirit of the Feast of “ all the 
Saints of all the countries on earth, of Asia, Libya, and 
Europe, of North and South,” as the Greeks phrase it: 
joy over the glory of our victorious brethren; hope, that 
with their aid, we, too, may one day have our feast kept 
along with all God’s unknown hero soldiers on some fu- 
ture All Saints’ Day. 


THE KEENING 


There will never be you again: you will not be saying 

How joyous the Spring came in, how fragrant was the Maying; 
Rain will drum on the roof, new snowfalls whiten the mountains, 
But you will be lost in the mist of Eden’s bright fountains. 
New dreams will burgeon within me, new roads mark my faring, 
Old beauty lure me and laughter be mine for the sharing, 

But, ochone, full often, I know, the years will be lonely, 
Remembering you who were soul-kin—you and you only. 


There will never be you again, but earth will keep turning, 
Sunrises kindle to flame when sunsets tire of burning, 
Robins run in the tall grasses, white clouds blow above me, 
And even yet, perchance, another may come to love me, 
New chapters unfold with all their white wonder of caring, 
Or starry adventure bespeak its dazzle of daring; 

But once I was wounded by death, left shaken and lonely, 
And, dear, I shall yearn for you always—you and you only. 


There will never be you again, though bluebirds be calling 

In the gnarled old tree by the wall where plum blossoms falling 

Made snowstorms in April for you and me in our laughter— 

How should we have dreamed of the black shadow creeping after! 

May Jesus and Mary love you and kind be your faring 

In that shining Country where never a joy is sparing; 

From some blue window of Heaven look down on me lonely, 

The heart in my breast is breaking for you and you only. 
Vera Marte Tracy. 
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The NRA, Public Works, and Recovery 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


trial Recovery Act is not providing the miraculous 

effect that a great many people seem to think that 
it is. There have been, all over the country, parades for 
the NRA, but they have not put anyone to work, unless 
it be the temporary force of street cleaners to sweep up 
dismantled telephone directories and hastily contrived 
confetti. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor, as recently as September 27 estimated that less 
than 3,000,000 persons have returned to work since March 
of this year. The number of unemployed last March 
has been variously estimated. The Federation claims that 
there were 13,689,000 unemployed at the time, although 
less conservative estimates place the number at over 15,- 
000,000. But even accepting the quite conservative fig- 
ures of the American Federation of Labor, there are still 
about 11,000,000 unemployed who have not yet been 
helped by the NRA, and who are still looking for work. 

The public-works program was designed to give these 
men jobs. Not all of them, of course, but a large num- 
ber of them, directly and indirectly. It was thought that 
the public-works program would act as a spur to indus- 
trial recovery-—that it would prime the pump, that the 
basic industries would be stimulated, until a movement 
out of the depression was under way. 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the public-works 
program has not nearly come up to expectation. And its 
failure cannot be blamed to selfish shortsightedness on the 
part of industrialists, as in the case of the NRA, where 
manufacturers ran their mills at full speed before the 
codes went into effect. 

The delay in the public-works program, in contrast to 
that in the operation of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, seems to rest on the Government officials—perhaps 
not entirely on those in Washington, but to a great ex- 
tent. Criticism has grown, so much so that lately the 
Administration has been drawn to defend its action. 

On September 23, speaking before the United States 
Conference of Mayors in Chicago, Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes (who is in charge of the public-works pro- 
gram) said that red tape was not impeding the lending 
by the Federal Government of the $3,300,000,000 avail- 
able for public works. The Mayors’ Conference charged 
delay in the allocation of the public-works fund, which 
seems to have found some basis in a statement by the 
Secretary of the Interior on the previous day. Speaking 
in Washington, just before leaving for the Convention, 
Mr. Ickes said that enough worthwhile projects were be- 
fore the Public Works Administration, or in the course 
of preparation, to exhaust the entire fund by January 1. 

In an article in the New York Times, Mr. Ickes de- 
fends the delay in allotting the public-works money on the 
ground that “the stupendous amount of $3,300,000,000 
cannot be put into actual construction in a week or a 
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month if the taxpayers are going to get their money’s 
worth and the intent of Congress is to be carried out.” 

He further states that approximately $1,500,000,000 of 
the total fund has been allotted for work, “after speedy 
but intensive consideration of a wide variety of projects 
and it is permeating every section of our national life 
and every part of the country.” 

But out of this $1,500,000,000, it is interesting to note, 
as John T. Flynn points out in the New Republic, that 
practically a billion dollars had been allocated by Congress 
or the President—as, for example, the $400,000,000 for 
loans to States for roads, $238,000,000 for the navy, 
$100,000,000 for farm credits, $25,000,000 for subsistence 
homesteads, $50,000,000 for the Tennessee Valley project, 
$48,000,000 for Boulder Dam, and several others. 

That Secretary Ickes realizes the seriousness of the 
public-works situation is certain. In the latter part of 
September, the public-works headquarters went on a 
double shift, in an effort to expedite the checking and 
approval of projects, thus more quickly getting men to 
work. 

But while there has been a considerable delay in ap- 
proving proposed projects, there has been an even greater 
lag in spending the money. On October 4, only $68,194,- 
884 had been actually withdrawn from the Treasury 
against the $1,500,000,000 allotted for public works. 

The pertinent question, however, is whether the NRA 
and the public-works program as now constituted will be 
enough. It is doubtful that this program will be of great 
assistance in providing employment through the coming 
winter. Little construction work in the Northern and 
Western States can be done during the winter months, 
and any road work and outside construction work neces- 
sarily will have to wait until Spring. The responsibility 
for this delay is difficult to place, but there may be some 
credence in reports from Washington, some time ago, 
that the Director of the Budget was at least partly respon- 
sible for the delay, believing that the NRA would effec- 
tively relieve unemployment without necessitating the 
spending or lending of Government funds. That this 
hope was far wrong can easily be seen today. The NRA 
has, it is true, accomplished a great deal; however, it is 
but a beginning. There is much violation of agreements 
in fact as well as in spirit, with experienced employes 
being discharged, and then hired again at a lower wage. 
There is a great deal of what General Johnson effectively 
terms “ chiseling.” . 

That President Roosevelt is alive to the dangerous 
situation can be seen by his recent activity in spurring 
public works. He has informed steel companies that if 
they will quote low prices for rails, the Government will 
lend the railroads enough money to purchase much-needed 
rails. The President, it is also reported, hopes to expand 
this plan to do the same thing for the railroads in rolling 
stock and other operating equipment. 
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Unless there is a miraculous spurt in the NRA and 
public works (and that is unlikely), the country will be 
faced with the problem of more than 10,000,000 unem- 
ployed during this winter and next Spring, and the num- 
ber may well grow to 12,000,000 during the winter. There 
is not a great deal that can be done during the winter 
months to provide employment for these people. But 
plans should be started now to provide work for them in 
the Spring. There are projects for which plans can be 
drawn, necessary projects that will fill community needs 
and provide a great amount of work. 

And one of the projects to be considered might well be 
roads. In the summer of 1931, I had a small part in the 
preparation of a comprehensive survey of the effect of a 
road-building program in relieving unemployment. The 
plan was prepared by Frank Y. McLaughlin, prominent 
construction engineer, and who is now a Regional In- 
spector in the public-works administration. 

Copies of this survey, entitled “ A National Program 
of Emergency Employment,” were sent to President 
Hoover and various other interested individuals. Stuart 
Chase, popular economist, was so impressed by the plan 
that he wrote, in the July, 1932, Harper’s Magazine: 

I specify highways [for a $5,000,000,000 public-works program] 
because I happen to have seen an exceedingly careful and detailed 
plan whereby 1,800,000 men can be put to work on the highways 
almost immediately with due regard for highway developments 
already blueprinted and on file; with due regard for State laws, 
seasonal conditions, available engineers, the character of the un- 
employed as to their fitness for manual work, the proximity of 
the proposed work to the places where they are now living—or 
existing. Four billion dollars distributed over twelve months’ time 
will keep them all at work and buy the necessary cement, steel, 
lumber, and other supplies, together with engineering supervision. 
A billion more will be demanded for direct relief. This plan, inci- 
dentally, was developed by a very able and public-spirited indus- 
trialist—nor is he in the cement business. I do not doubt that 
other good plans are available. This happens to be the most care- 


fully prepared and statistically impressive plan which I have seen. 
It is a sample of what can be done when the public-works idea is 


advanced from theory to blueprint. 

The plan, which was carefully compiled, took into con- 
sideration the country’s existing mileage and economic 
limits, basic industries in the respective States, density of 
population, etc. The estimated cost of the total program 
was put at $4,000,000,000, which included construction, 
maintenance, administration, and financing. It was be- 
lieved that 1,600,000 men would be employed on road 
building, and approximately 400,000 on maintenance, 
bringing the total number of men receiving direct employ- 
ment to 2,000,000. The carrying-out of this program 
would be only 2.8 times the 1928 road-building program 
of the nation, based on the economic limits and needs of 
the States. The program was flexible, and could be ex- 
panded or contracted with little or no difficulty. 

One advantageous point about a road-building pro- 
gram is that there is little necessity of drawing completely 
new plans for construction. Most State highway depart- 
ments have road-building plans projected two or three 
years into the future, and it would not be difficult to speed 
up their programs. In most States, the new work in Mr. 
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McLaughlin’s program was planned on the basis of pav- 
ing roads ct present unpaved, which could be easily done, 
necessitating a minimum amount of new road surveys and 
other time-wasting efforts. The labor to be done in road 
work is unskilled, so that almost any man can do it with- 
out previous experience. The work would be in or about 
his own neighborhood, so that it would not be necessary 
for a man to travel away from his home to work. And 
the work would also be a benefit to the community and to 
the nation. It is estimated that labor would receive about 
ninety per cent of the money expended on road work, and 
this should provide effective momentum to the re-employ- 
ment drive. 

This phase of the public-works program might well 
receive more attention by the Administration, in place of 
the amount of $400,000,000 now allotted to the States. 
If such a program had been adopted two years ago, it is 
not unlikely that the necessity for present measures— 
worthwhile as many of them are—would never have 
arrived. 

The public-works program will be of little assistance in 
weathering the coming winter. President Roosevelt has 
shown commendable foresight in authorizing the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, as he did on Septem- 
ber 21, to buy $75,000,000 worth of surplus food and 
clothing material to be distributed among the destitute 
unemployed. 

But there are now 3,500,000 families on the relief rolls 
of the nation. The men, the heads of these families, want 
a chance to work—not charity, if they can avoid it. And 
it is the problem of the NRA and the Public Works 
Administration to assist them to find that work. 

The National Recovery Administration can do its part 
in quickly effecting industrial codes with the essential 
labor clauses, following the original plan to get minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour limits into effect, letting the 
more disputatious parts of the codes rest until these im- 
mediate moves on unemployment relief have been taken. 

The Public Works Administration must of necessity 
hurry its approval of allotments (for whatever worth- 
while public works will supply employment) from the 
remainder of the $3,300,000,000. This balance of $1,- 
700,000,000 will not be too much. 


ALL SAINTS 


I came to seek a flower’s perfume, meet 
To cheer and purify my dusky rooms, 
But in the garden is such store of sweet, 
I walk bewildered by its thousand blooms. 


Some, bell-like, swing their cups, and others spread 
Fair faces, pink and white—Oh, hard to choose! 

Just when I reach out hands, I turn my head, 
Lest other beauties, richer scents, I lose. 


In Heaven’s garden, Lord, I must believe 
Your flowers of glory, saints unnumbered, live. 
Can this confined heart their loves receive? 
Shall even I a joy to each one give? 
Yes, Faith’s delight, despite the mystery, 
Looks up from gardens to eternity. 
Patricia Pork. 
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Will Mike Kelly Have the Bridge? 


Joun WILTBYE 


the opinions of Mr. Dooley, the philosopher of Archey 

Road. He went out of fashion, with many other good 
things, when the Eighteenth Amendment came in, but 
some of us oldsters still find wit and wisdom in his ob- 
servations. Human nature does not change much in thirty 
years or, for that matter, in thirty centuries. To us, Mr. 
Dooley’s remarks on current topics are as pertinent to- 
day, as they were when the philosopher offered them 
across the bar with a shell of beer, in the later years of 
the uncertain ‘nineties. Current topics are current only 
in the sense that they run on forever. 

He came to my mind the other day, when I was try- 
ing to pick out the candidate to get my vote in the Novem- 
ber elections. In Mr. Dooley’s era, as in ours, candidates 
did not like to answer questions, but now and then the 
free and imperial voters of Archey Road would find one 
ready to reveal his mind to his inquiring constituents. I 
remember the time when Big Casey, the housemover, 
called with a committee to interview O’Brien, who was 
running for alderman. They asked him where he stood 
on the tariff, the currency question, pensions, and the 
inter-State commerce commission. “ Well,” says O’Brien, 
he says, “ Th’ issue on which I’m appealin’ to th’ free an’ 
intilligent suffrages of Ar-rchey Road an’ th’ assistance 
iv’ th’ Deerin’ Sthreet station,” he says, “is whether 
little Mike Kelly will have the bridge or not,” he says. 
“On that I sthand,” he says. “ As f’r th’ minor issues,” 
he says, “I may have me opinions on thim an’ I may 
not. Anny information I possess I’ll keep tucked away 
in this large and commodjous mind cage, an’ not be 
dealin’ out to th’ likes av’ ye.” 

Now this parable is told of Chicago in 1898, or there- 
abouts. It might be told of nearly every municipality in 
the United States in 1933, for it is still our usage to vote 
on the question of whether little Mike Kelly will have 
the bridge. Thousands of us are periodically aghast to 
learn that the fortunes of our city turn on Mike Kelly, 
but the best we can usually hope for is a choice between 
several Mike Kellys. If it isn’t Mike Kelly, it’s F. De 
Peyster Peyster, III, and if it isn’t a bridge, it’s a street- 
paving contract. The name does not count, for labels 
are cheap, and the substance is always the same: emolu- 
ments for individuals in office or in private life, with 
you and me paying the bill. After a time, in disgust, we 
do not vote at all, and that leaves the road clear for 
Mike Kelly, F. De Peyster Peyster, III, and their follow- 
ers, straight into the city treasury. 

That keen observer, Bryce, had a low opinion of 
municipal government in the United States, as he first 
saw it some sixty years ago. A lower opinion would 
be justified by the facts today. Conditions are worse, 
in my judgment, and they are worse because upright 
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and otherwise intelligent citizens have decided that it 
is quite impossible to have anything to do with that mass 
of corruption which is municipal politics. The decision 
leaves the field free for the politician and his crew. As 
long as it holds, he has all he wants. 

Now and then another Big Casey will summon up 
courage to ask the politicians the wrorg questions. He 
asks the wrong questions because local politicians are 
clever enough to work under a smokescreen of national, 
racial, or religious issues which have as close a connection 
with good municipal government as they have with the 
origin of the Moundbuilders. Even after asking, Big 
Casey, 1933 model, gets about the same results as his 
Archey Road predecessor. O’Brien knew he had enough 
dupes at his back to afford him the luxury of resentment. 
“*°Tis th’ intherstate commerce act now, but th’ nex’ 
thing’ll be where I got th’ pianny,’ he says; ‘an’ f’r 
fear ye may not sthop where ye are, here goes to mount 
ye.” An’ he climbed th’ big man an’ rolled him. Casey 
was still in bed illiction day.” 

The one question our politicians do not wish to answer 
is where they got the pianny. At present, there seems 
to be no immediate and effective way of forcing them 
to answer. They entertain questions which have no 
possible bearing on local needs and opportunities, and 
answer them in writing and over the radio. But in most 
cities, they are still able to climb any man who asks 
about the piano. Asking questions, even the right ques- 
tions, does not do much good. 

What can we, the theoretically sovereign and unterri- 
fied voters, do about it? The worst policy imaginable 
is to sit back and sulk, for sulking plays directly into the 
hands of the corrupt politician. To say that decent men 
can have no part in the government of the city, and 
remain decent, is a confession of despair and certain 
defeat. Conditions are not so certainly bad that they 
cannot be remedied, but if honest citizens hold aloof 
they will become incurable. 

It is preferable, however, to consider this problem on 
the positive side. Some years ago, there was a con- 
troversy in these pages on the question, “is the vote a 
right which belongs to every citizen, because he is a 
citizen, or is it a franchise granted by the State?” I 
do not recall the outcome of this debate, but its chief 
interest, I think, is to the student of jurisprudence. 
Right or franchise, the use of the vote is a duty, and 
we Catholics cannot realize that truth too soon. 

We are bound in conscience to love our country. In 
practice that means that we must do our part in pro- 
viding for the general welfare. But in a representative 
democracy we entrust the duty of providing for the 
common good, according to the lines laid down in our 
public charters, to representatives, chosen by ourselves. 
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Therefore, a real obligation rests upon us to choose men 
of character and intelligence, and no others. It follows 
that we are bound to make a serious study of the candi- 
dates for office, and of the questions which are decided 
at the elections. If this study calls for work and sacrifice, 
that is simply the cost of fulfilling a real duty. 

To put the matter in another way, we must vote as 
we pray. We pray because Our Lord bids us pray, 
because, if we have any sense, we know the need of 
prayer. So too Our Lord bids us do our part as citizens, 
and, unless we are morons, we know that if we fail, we 
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shall suffer, and every good work will suffer, from bad 
government. 

The habit of voting honestly and intelligently will not 
cure our political ills everywhere, and at once. We have 
been negligent too long to hope for a speedy recovery. 
But the habit will serve warning on the professional 
politicians that we are tired of office holders whose con- 
duct is perfectly in keeping with their creed that a public 
office is, essentially, a private graft. In time, the warn- 
ing may enable us to elect men whose first interest is 
the common good, and not Mike Kelly and his bridge. 


— the Courage of Our Convictions? 


Joun F. Carroit, S.J. 


of each school year, the pulpits in our churches 

have resounded to the phrase “ Catholic education 
in Catholic schools for all the Catholic youth.” Discourses 
and instructions were delivered, setting forth the beauty 
and advantages, both temporal and spiritual of a truly 
Catholic education. The self-sacrifices and devotion of 
our priests, Brothers and nuns, who make Catholic educa- 
tion a possibility, were deservedly praised. Catholic par- 
ents were reminded of the positive injunction imposed 
upon them by Canon Law to give their little ones a Cath- 
olic education. 

Now let us suppose that you who read this article are 
colored ; that you were seated in a Catholic church listen- 
ing to a sermon on Catholic education; and that during 
his talk the priest reiterated the phrase “ we want every 
Catholic child in this parish in our Catholic school.” What 
would have been your mental reaction? If you lived in 
certain sections of this country (not only below the 
Mason-Dixon line) your thoughts would hardly coincide 
with those of the preacher. Especially, if you had raised 
and endeavored to educate a Catholic family. You might 
mentally distinguish the statement to read, “we want 
every white Catholic child in our white schools.” Why 
the term Catholic was omitted in the second pl.rase will 
soon be evident. 

Within recent years, our Catholic educators, freed from 
the cares of school construction, scholastic recognition, 
and such matters, have been directing their attention to 
the problem child, the rural child, and even the long 
neglected deaf-mute child; but what is being done for the 
dark complected child? Little, if anything whatsoever. 
-Of the 2,500,000 or more Negro school children in this 
country, I doubt whether as many as 15,000 colored chil- 
dren are seated in classrooms over which presides a Cruci- 
fix. And why this lack of color in our schools? The 
answer may be found in the words of Archbishop Mc- 
Nicholas of Cincinnati to the members of the Catholic 
Interracial Federation assembled in Cincinnati for their 
annual convention: “ While we have not closed our doors 
to our colored people, we have not opened them wide and 
proclaimed to them that they are welcome.” 


| Dee the past two months, as at the inception 


The Catholic Church is recognized as the most efficient 
teaching organization the world over. Her greatest asset 
in this field are those Religious Orders and Congregations, 
who are daily fulfilling the command of their Divine 
Teacher, “ Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.” Amer- 
ican Catholic missionaries have entered the cosmopolitan 
classroom with heroic alacrity. But before St. Isaac 
Jogues, Fathers White, Marquette, or DeSmet began their 
superhuman efforts to win the Indian to the supernatural, 
the Negro was on our shores. He has been a resident of 
the United States for more than 300 years; yet why has 
so little been done to raise his thoughts and aspirations 
above a slave’s environment? Why has that traditional 
feeble effort to reconcile the colored American to the 
Faith continued so feebly? The American Negro, we 
must admit, is more intelligent (if illiteracy statistics are 
a criterion) than many foreign-born whites. His chief 
misfortune is that his epidermal pigmentation is, to a 
slight degree, more concentrated than that of the inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Archipelago, the tawny follower 
of Confucius, or the dweller on the Ganges. 

It is said that many of our Catholic people would 
throw up their hands in horror at the very suggestion that 
dusky George Washington Jones be permitted to take his 
seat in the same classroom alongside of their Percy or 
Patricia. Do they realize that the non-religious public 
school sanctions such a condition? As a sedative for such 
hypersensitive nerves, I would recommend a quiet con- 
templation of that beautiful scene portrayed by St. Mark 
in his account of the Gospel. It is a picture of what I 
like to call the “ first parochial school.” It was just be- 
fore dismissal time. The teacher was not a fair-haired 
Nordic (as He is often pictured to us) but a sun-tanned 
Oriental. His class was a group of little children. Per- 
haps some were fashionably dressed, while others may 
have been street urchins in their undress. “‘ Which when 
the disciples saw, they rebuked them [the parents] that 
brought them. And when Jesus saw it, he was much 
displeased, and calling them together, said to them: ‘ Suf- 
fer the little children to come to me and forbid them not,’ 
and embracing them and laying his hands upon them, he 
blessed them.” If little Rufus, the dusky son of a Roman 
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colonial, had been present in that group, would the Divine 
Teacher have relegated him to a Jim-Crow position out- 
side of the inner circle, like the planet Neptune far be- 
yond the warmth of the sun? Would He have disdained 
to lay His hands in benediction on that crimpy head? 
Hardly He, I think, Whose will it is that all men be 
saved. 

That there is no intrinsic or essential difference between 
the races per se is unmistakably evident from the dictates 
of the Natural Law—that all men are created equal. 
Despite the clarity of this premise, much education will be 
required to arrive at the logical conclusion, a just settle- 
ment of the present racial problem. The white Catholic 
will needs force himself to cast aside his educational and 
environmental prejudices in order to consider the prob- 
lem rationally. He must view it through the achromatic 
objective lens of justice against a background of Christ- 
like charity and Catholic ethics, the strongest exponent of 
the brotherhood of mankind. 

Now this program of social justice and spiritual equality 
in the Catholic Church is not the brain child of a few 
over-enthusiastic Catholics who propose to draw the Ne- 
gro from Communism to the Church. It existed in theory 
and practice long before modern Communism was remote- 
ly practical; it antedated the Abolitionist agitations and 
the Emancipation Proclamation by almost 1,900 years. It 
was germinally contained in the teachings of the world’s 
noblest lover of humanity and champion of social justice, 
Jesus Christ, the carpenter of Nazareth. He crystalized 
the immutable natural law into two simple though succinct 
statements: “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy 
whole heart—and thy neighbor as thyself.”” Upon being 
interrogated by a shrewd Jewish lawyer “ And who is my 
neighbor? ”’, Jesus in a few brief lines gave to the world 
a concrete definition of our neighbor, when He told us 
the story of the Good Samaritan. 

Those who regard our present problem as peculiar and 
indigenous to the United States might profitably consult 
the Britannica and learn what was the character of the 
Scythians. Those were the peoples that Paul exhorted 
the natives of Phrygia to assimilate into their Church. 
As Father John T. Gillard, S.S.J., pointed out in his 
article “ Will the Negro Go Red” (America, Sept. 30, 
1933), there are too many faint-hearted Catholics who 
“lack the courage to go all the way with Christ.” We 
are right in resenting the attacks of bigoted Protestants 
upon our Catholic school system. Nevertheless, while 
penning the refutation of un-American charges with one 
hand, we do not hesitate to use the other hand to slam 
the doors of our Catholic schools and colleges, even where 
no law stands in the way, in the face of the darker mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church, leaving them without any chance 
of a Catholic education. 

This is the condition that confronts us today. We can 
no more hope to sidestep it than a man can elude his 
shadow. Too many heads and deans of our Catholic 
institutions of learning are suffering from that depressing 
mental disease, Negrophobia. They protest that their 
registration books will be filled with empty pages if a 
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Negro student is admitted within their scholastic portals. 
Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, and other colleges of no 
mean pretensions will receive a Negro who possesses the 
required intellectual and moral qualifications. Marquette, 
Fordham, Loyola University, Chicago, Creighton, John 
Carroll and other Catholic institutions have pointed the 
way to disproving the argument drawn from expediency. 
Need, then, the schools of Christ’s Church fear a dilution 
of her culture and prestige by the adoption of a similar 
policy? Did the Catholic Church (of which the schools 
are an integral factor) suffer any contamination, in its 
moral or intellectual order, when St. Patrick enrolled 
tribes of tree-worshipping Celts; when Augustine con- 
verted the fierce Anglo-Saxons; or when the English 
Boniface gave his life in order that the Germans might 
live to Christ? Did Xavier lessen the beauty of the 
Church by the motley m“lion he brought into its fold? 
No, because that is one of the four marks by which Christ 
would have His Church identified. It is Catholic; Catho- 
lic in the literal sense of the word. Its Divine Founder 
had provided that it might assimilate all peoples. On the 
golden scroll of its glorious saints and martyrs, it has 
inscribed the names of its children—white and red, yellow 
and black without discrimination. These saints and 
blessed of its altars, it offers to all Catholics alike, for 
their veneration and encouragement. If its Divine 
Founder and the Redeemer of the human race disdains 
not to descend upon the tongue of white and black at 
Communion time, is it proper for us therefore, to desig- 
nate whose are the hearts and minds that are to learn 
His doctrines? 

One last point in this problem which merits considera- 
tion is that higher Catholic education for the Negro might 
not, after all, be the “specter” that many people regard 
it. How many of its opponents have given it a fair trial? 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” We are 
living in an age of experiment. Now it is just this ab- 
stract speculation and apparent dearth of experimentation 
which furnish the cudgel to modern critics with which 
they belabor our philosophy. Some may regard this idea 
of social justice towards the Negro as highly dangerous 
and feactionary. But those /audatores temporis acti, who 
do not realize that the attitude of men’s minds on some 
questions have completely about-faced since the beginning 
of the century, might just as well be studying psychology 
from our nearest planet. If the resolutions adopted by 
the students of the College of the Sacred Heart, Man- 
hattanville, last May; and the later affirmations of the 
Catholic Students Mission Crusade assembled in conven- 
tion are indicative of the feelings of the younger genera- 
tion of Catholic students, the experiment warrants the 
acid test. 

To attack this problem fairly, we need the courage of 
our convictions. The successful balancing of the racial 
equation demands not a “ New Deal,” but the application 
of our pigeon-holed Catholic principles. These alone will 
transform that family skeleton (the Negro Catholic) into 
a living organ, a sound member of that body whose head 
is Christ Jesus. 
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ETROIT and Cleveland run the race now for inter- 

esting medical discoveries. Dr. George W. Crile, of 
the latter metropolis, recently announced, or to the ordi- 
nary non-medic appeared to announce that the human 
body is for all intents and purposes a short-wave radio 
set. So that in future the experienced physician will 
merely listen to our correct wave length, and prescribe 
accordingly. The twenty-first century will see us equipped 
with rosewood health sets in our bedrooms. For pneu- 
monia, tune in on Station PNEU, wave length 0.41144; 
and so on. Infinite possibilities from standpoint of sales- 
manship and advertising. I can see the toothpaste boys 
gnashing their teeth in despair. Beer will then be sold 
not because it contributes enzymes, which is the new 
racket; but because it contributes to your cellular over- 
tones. If we had these sets ready now, Dr. Crile would 
hear some static after December 5, 1933. Laymen will 
find it difficult to delve to the depths of Dr. Crile’s new 
system. But on one point he is loud and repetitive. No 
mysticism, supernaturalism, medievalism, or superstition ! 
Out with the spirits, souls, free will, God, other world, 
and such like! On with the radio sets! They are as sure 
as Tel. and Tel. His own broadcast would be perfect, 
were it not interrupted by unpleasant yowlings from the 
giant physicists themselves, the Millikans, Eddingtons, 
and such like, who annoyingly assert that the ultimate 
constitution of matter is more of a mystery than ever; 
who find the Creator, active now and forever, somehow 
concealed at the nucleus of the atom. 





[* the great city by the River Rouge discoveries are 
more factual. Dr. Oliver Kamm, of Detroit, has 
found a product which, if fed in due proportions, stimu- 
lates the lacteal glands, so that mothers can all nurse their 
babies, and thus raise healthy children. So potent is this 
milk-producing product, Dr. Kamm is reported as say- 
ing, that it will enable even a tomcat to nurse his own 
kittens. 

I welcome Dr. Kamm’s idea, because I think babies are 
best when their own mothers rear them. But the radio 
proposition raises a question in my mental antennae. Why 
are intelligent men foolish? Unthinking persons would 
call them stupid. But that is a mistake. Folly and stu- 
pidity, though they have a remote kinship, are not the 
same affair. 

We make a mistake in denouncing the materialist as 
stupid. Many of them are highly intelligent men. Their 
brains work calmly and logically. They reason out their 
theories as shrewdly as the toothpaste boys reason out the 
returns on their advertisements. But, unlike the tooth- 
paste boys, they start from a wrong premise. They have 
been misinformed at some stage of the game, and forever 
after they are like the gentleman that I met in the early- 
morning Pullman washroom traveling South near Louis- 
ville, Ky.—still under the influence of too much static— 
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who was trying to arrive at Duluth. His traveling was 
sound enough; he was merely misdirected. 

We shall get nowhere with the materialists by denounc- 
ing them as stupid. Their brains are as good as ours and 
often much better—they have to be, with their fool the- 
ories. But we may get somewhere if we can take them 
back to first principles, and show how the false start of 
an active intelligence leads to folly, and thus to objective 
stupidity in the end. 





HE next stop on the Lake route being Chicago, I 

note that the dentists offered a unique exhibit at the 
Chicago Centennial Dental Congress, August 6-7 of this 
year. Dr. E. J. Kamnser, according to the Apollonian, 
quarterly of the Guild of St. Apollonia, offered an orig- 
inal exhibit: an attractive little shrine of the Guild’s pa- 
tron, constructed out of the following material : 


Gold Foil Cotton Polishing Cups 

Sealing Wax Gauze Cotton Applicators 
Cooper Matrix Tape Orange Sticks 

Casting Gold Discs (Dental) Prophylactic Brushes 
Cement Burrs Anesthetic unitubes 
Teeth (shade) Porcelain Carborundum stones 
Plaster Pumice wheels Section of stone models 
Wood Points Tongue depressors Official color of dental 
Beeswax Impression cups profession 


In the same issue of this Quarterly a correspondent sug- 
gests that dentists might start a little PRA (Professional 
Recovery Act) of their own, seeing as they are not yet 
under any code. He makes the practical proposal that 
dentists in given territory might agree on “ Lights Out ” 
after a certain period, say seven o’clock. “ Let there be 
but one office open at night and let the panel of dentists 
rotate in keeping open. . . . Let the others lead a normal 
life with their families, go to their clubs, study, or collect 
their stamps, but whatever they do let them keep away 
from their office, and work and play as normal human 
beings.” Something, he maintains, should be developed 
regulating fees, hours of practice, and other items. 





[* the account of St. Apollonia’s shrine rather gives 
you the creeps, think of another shrine which is being 
dedicated upon October 29 of this year at the Brent bury- 
ing ground at Aquia Creek, fourteen miles north of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. The occasion is the dedication of a me- 
morial altar to the late Rev. Walter J. Nott, Ph.D., former 
director of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
in the Diocese of Richmond. It was Father Nott whose 
tireless efforts made possible the beautiful crucifix which 
now adorns that historic cemetery. The Brent burying 
ground is one of the historic treasures of Catholicism in 
the United States. Judging by the drawing of the open- 
air brick altar, as reproduced in the Catholic Virginian for 
October, 1933, it will be a worthy memorial to a devoted 
and much-mourned priest, who on several occasions con- 
fided to the Pilgrim his zeal for the salvation of souls. 
It will be a companion—at no great distance as the crow 
flies—to the brick open-air altar erected at St. Mary’s 
City, Md., in memory of Father Andrew White, S.J., and 
his companions. Tue Prverim. 
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Dramatics 


Mr. O’Neill Soft-Pedaled 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 


HE most extraordinary feature of this new-born 

theatrical season is the discovery that life has re- 
cently soft-pedaled our most distinguished American play- 
wright, Eugene O’Neill. Mr. O’Neill, as everybody knows, 
has been a very gifted playwright, with a singularly black 
outlook. There are those who consider him a great genius. 
I am not among them. Genius has clear vision. Mr. 
O’Neill’s vision was obscured by the turbulence of his 
soul. There were plays of his, notably his great failure, 
“ Dynamo,” in which the line that separates the normal 
from the abnormal mind was almost crossed. Up till re- 
cently, life was a terrifying and a hopeless experience to 
Mr. O’Neill. Human nature, apparently all human nature, 
was an abyss into which he gazed with horror, and into 
which he sent his audiences to move among writhing and 
crawling monstrosities. 

Now, with amazing suddenness, he has discovered that 
life holds sweetness and light. It is a thrilling awaken- 
ing to him, and almost equally thrilling to his followers; 
for he celebrates the experience in his latest play, “ Ah, 
Wilderness!” with which the Theater Guild has opened 
its theatrical season this month at the Guild Theater. 

To say that “Ah, Wilderness!” is a “sweet” play 
would be cruel, and also untrue. But I can testify that 
plenty of Mr. O’Neill’s first-night spectators said it as 
they filed out of the theater after the opening perform- 
ance. They said it warmly and admiringly, though a few 
added, “ It’s a bit too sentimental for me.” 

The new play differs startlingly from most of Mr. 
O’Neill’s previous plays, whose crawling corridors of life 
are unknown to the healthy minded, and it is interpreted 
by one of the best companies the Theater Guild has 
ever assembled. This gathering is headed by the incom- 
parable George M. Cohan, who in the new O’Neill play 
does the best work of his distinguished career. Indeed, 
with a lesser artist in the leading role, the play might 
have come near to being really “ sweet.” Mr. Cohan ap- 
plies the salt it needs. Under his leadership it is human, 
benign, and wholly convincing. 

The plot is simple enough, and we have all seen it 
worked out variously in dozens of plays. A New England 
family (Mr. O’Neill must have his New England family) 
living in a Connecticut “large small-town” in 1906, in- 
cludes an adolescent son, Richard Miller. He reads Swin- 
burne and Omar Khayyam, spouts Socialism, is in love 
with one Muriel McComber, and is in general a good deal 
of a nuisance around the house. Muriel’s father finds some 
letters written to his daughter by Richard, and is outraged 
by the boy’s use of certain ardent poetic quotations. 
He forbids Richard his house and forces his daughter 
to write a letter to Richard ending their love affair. 
Richard, overwhelmed and wretched, is tempted by an 
acquaintance to “make a night of it” with the town’s 
bad company. He is furious, miserable, resentful, ready 
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for anything. He accompanies his tempter to a leading 
“ speakeasy,” is subjected to the lure of one of the girls 
there, and abruptly discovers, before it is too late, that 
those things are not for him. He wants the girl he loves, 
and a clean married life that holds duties and standards. 
He hustles out of temptation, into the safe shelter of his 
own home. His father, having discovered where he has 
been and not knowing what has happened there, learns 
the truth in a beautiful scene alone with his son. The 
young lovers are reconciled, and the father and mother, 
who have settled into a comfortable middle-aged jog trot 
of domestic life, recapture a moment of their glamorous 
youth as the final curtain falls. 

Can you see Mr. O’Neill in all this? I could not until 
I saw his play. Then I knew it had all happened just 
that way, and that it was all very absorbing. You can 
spend each intermission wondering, as the rest of the 
audience is wondering, what caused the cataclysmic change 
in Eugene O’Neill’s outlook. Gossip says his recent mar- 
riage did it. If this is true, his wife is a public benefactor. 
She should receive the Pulitzer Prize, the Nobel award, 
and the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters from every 
American college and university. 

The next play worthy of our attention this autumn, 
and eminently worthy it proves to be, is the new drama 
put on at the Broadhurst Theater by the Group Theater, 
“Men in White,” by Sidney Kingsley. Here, too, as in 
O’Neill’s play, the theme is not new, but it is equally ab- 
sorbing. It is the glorification of work, based on the fine 
assumption that a man’s job in life is, next to the saving 
of his soul, the biggest thing in that life. In “ Men in 
White ” the two are identical. He cannot save his soul 
if he balks at his job, and here his job is medicine, ad- 
mittedly the most difficult and exacting of the profes- 
sional jobs and calling for the greatest sacrifices from 
its followers. 

The entire action of the play takes place in a great 
hospital. It leads us to various departments and even to 
the operating room. We are shown the life of a young 
interne, serving under great surgeons, eager himself to 
be a great surgeon, but torn by the conflicting demands 
of his work and of the girl he loves and is to marry. He 
has no time for her, and she cannot understand why. 
In the end they part, w‘th a vague suggestion in the final 
lines that they may some day come together again. But 
the audience knows better. That particular girl will never 
understand. 

The acting in “ Men in White,” from that of our young 
hero, Dr. Ferguson (Alexander Kirkland), to that of the 
least important orderly, is superb. So is Leo Strossberg’s 
stage direction, notably in the tense operating scene. Like 
“ Ah, Wilderness! ”, ““ Men in White” is one of the spec- 
tacular successes of the season. Bernard Simon, the Group 
Theater’s brilliant publicity man, says that all the surgeons 
in and near New York, and all their patients, are seeing 
the play. That aggregation alone should pack the Broad- 
hurst for a year to come. 

The next stage attraction to put on your list is Sam 
H. Harris’s brilliant revue at the Music Box, “ As 
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Thousands Cheer,” which is another big success of the 
season and deserves all the praise it is receiving. “ As 
Thousands Cheer ” has an array of ability back of it that 
ought to carry any production to glory. With Sam H. 
Harris as producer, Hassard Short as director, the in- 
defatigable John Peter Toohey as publicity man, and 
Marilyn Miller, Clifton Webb, Helen Broderick, and 
Ethel Waters as stars, not to mention Irving Berlin and 
Moss Hart as authors, no show could fail. But the new 
revue is as brilliant as any or all of its parts. It is at 
once the most amusing, tuneful, graceful, and beautiful 
of revue offerings, and except for a small mole or two, 
its lovely face is clean. 

No credit is given to the authors of the various skits. 
Probably John Peter Toohey wrote some of them. But 
they are the most amusing of the kind we have yet seen. 
I laughed hardest over the scene in which John Rocke- 
feller, Jr., vainly tries to give Radio City to his father 
as a birthday present; but the scene in which the Hoovers 
are shown packing to leave the White House is equally 
funny. Clifton Webb and Helen Broderick supply most 
of the humorous action. Marilyn Miller is charming to 
look at and exquisite in her dancing, and Ethel Waters’ 
throaty, husky singing delights her admirers. Her best 
number is a take-off on Josephine Baker’s success in 
Paris. But taking it all in all, the best thing Mr. Harris 
has done with “ As Thousands Cheer” is to prove that 
a great revue does not need dirt to make it a big success. 

Speaking of dirt brings us immediately to the subject 
of another success of the hour, “ Sailor, Beware,” pro- 
duced by Courtney Burr at the Lyceum Theater. That 
offering promises to duplicate the success of last year’s 
“ Design for Living,” and for the same reason. But it 
is even filthier than “ Design for Living.” There were a 
few decent intervals in the latter play, in which the audi- 
ence could get the dirt out of its collective eyes and nose 
and breathe. There is no such interval in “ Sailor, Be- 
ware.” From start to finish of that offering there is 
hardly a line or a situation a clean-minded man or woman 
can follow without disgust. 

I like to finish on an optimistic note. There is another 
big success in town, “ Double Door,” written by a woman, 
Elizabeth McFadden, produced at the Ritz Theater by 
Potter and Haight, and as big a hit as any of the suc- 
cesses I have mentioned. It is a thriller of a new kind, 
beautifully written, superbly played, clean as a whistle, 
and arousing in its spectators a tenseness of interest I 
have rarely seen equaled in a playhouse. Some of the 
best acting of this season of good acting is done by its 
leading woman, Mary Morris. It will be with us a long 
time, but go and see it now. 

Here, spread out before you, are the five biggest hits 
in the current month. With one exception they are clean. 
There lies definite cause for rejoicing. The theatrical tide 
of filth has turned and is swirling away from us. The 
decent element of the theater-going public has obviously 
decided that it wants no more sewage, and, praise be, 
it is that decent element which forms a big majority of 
our audiences. 
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REVIEWS 


The Book of Talbot. By Vioter CLirton. 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

Not very often is a book published equal to this. Talbot 
Clifton was a descendant of English Catholics and Scotch Pres- 
byterians. He partook of the best of both stocks, but he was 
dominantly Catholic in his soul, and in his spirit and in his char- 
acter and manners. There remains some doubt about his religion 
in his childhood. If he were a Catholic in his early days, he 
received apparently little instruction. But in his young manhood, 
when he was in Los Angeles, he turned to Our Lady. He re- 
mained a Catholic during the vigorous years of his amazing ad- 
ventures, was quietly responsible for the conversion of Violet 
Beauclerk, after his marriage to her, and died with the Sacraments 
which she urged upon him. The Catholic elements in the book 
are not stressed, though one feels that they are omnipresent. The 
narrative is that of a lifetime spent in the most startling series 
of adventurings. Talbot Clifton was endowed by nature with a 
superb physique and by his inheritance with a restless nature and 
a plentiful supply of money to indulge himself in whatever he 
wished. He was a wanderer, and had encircled the globe twice 
before he was twenty. That did not satisfy him. He was a 
pioneer, and wanted life raw and dangerous and thrilling among 
little-known peoples and in places where civilized men seldom 
journey. He lived among the Esquimaux of Alaska before the 
gold rush. He made his way through the Barren Lands of the 
Arctics with Indians. From the white North, he came back to 
civilization only to plunge himself into the terrors of black Africa. 
He was in the Boer War, was back in Europe, and was off to the 
frozen parts of Russia. Then down to Tibet and Burma, and 
countless other countries he wandered until the Great War broke, 
and he was in the naval reserve about Ireland and involved in the 
“troubles” that developed there. It is not the record of his 
travels that is fascinating, it is the man that endured these travels, 
with courage, with equanimity, with sheer strength of will, with 
mildness at times and cold-blooded dominance at other times. 
Violet Clifton, in her telling of this career, has achieved the per- 
fect medium. At first, one ‘judges her harshly because of her 
lyricism that seems almost hysterical. Then one senses her utter 
sincerity, and soon one feels that she, by her telling, is the voice 
of Talbot Clifton himself. eh # 


New York: Har- 


—_— 
The Autobiography of Alice B. Toklas. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace and Company. $3.50. 

Gertrude Stein, noted, among other things, for her unique mode 
of expression, has written a memorable book in “ The Autobiog- 
raphy of Alice B. Toklas.” For the past thirty years this inim- 
itable Jewess in the inner sanctum of her Parisian atelier has 
exercised a potent influence on the revolutionary movements in 
art and literature that came with the twentieth century. She was 
chiefly interested in the modern interpretation of art as represented 
in the efforts of such men as Pablo Picasso, Matisse, Apollinaire, 
Max Jacob, Cézanne, and others who ultimately tended in the 
direction of cubism and futurism. Alice B. Toklas was Gertrude 
Stein’s companion and secretary during this eventful period when 
the famous Saturday evenings at 27 rue de Fleurus found the in- 
telligentsia of Montmartre congregated to see Miss Stein’s incom- 
parable collection of French modernistic art and to listen to her 
interesting conversation on things intellectual. During this period 
abroad Gertrude Stein and Miss Toklas visited London, Palma 
de Mallorca, and Florence, and in addition to this, the former 
managed to write “ Three Lives,” “The Making of Americans,” 
“Geography and Plays,” “Stanzas in Meditation,” and other 
works, all of an unusual nature. In the present work Gertrude 
Stein, through the medium of a purely autobiographical style, has 
revealed her innermost thoughts of life, literature, and art, and 
especially the personalities associated with the intellectual move- 
ments of the three decades of our present century. Certainly this 
is an outstanding book of the season and worth the attentive con- 
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sideration of the thoughtful reader. For those who are not ac- 
quainted with the immensity of Gertrude Stein’s mind and per- 
sonality, a real treat is in store for them. Throughout the work 
the author has expressed herself in a style of primitive simplicity. 
Despite her flagrant violations of syntactical arrangement, capital- 
ization, and punctuation (a license not very well appreciated by 
the present reviewer), Gertrude Stein possesses unusual powers 
of character analysis and a fine sense of psychological values. 
Possibly her experimentations with the extended sentence, rem- 
iniscent somewhat of Newman, though certainly not as lucid, may 
lead to a new kind of prose better suited for the expressional 
needs of modern life. No one can deny, however, that many of 
our contemporary American writers have aped, with varying de- 
grees of success, the monolithic simplicity of Gertrude Stein. 


ce 





Cry Havoc! By Bevertey Nicuors. New York: Doubleday, 

Doran and Company. $2.50. 

One cannot subscribe in any great measure to the reviews of 
this book that have appeared in English newspapers and which 
the publishers print on the jacket of the book. This book, the 
reviewers think, should be used as textbook, and a law ought to 
be passed compelling everybody in Europe to read it. The pen 
of Beverley Nichols pours out a fascinating style, both in descrip- 
tion and narration. This is good. Then, he advocates that all 
armament factories be suppressed; for, to his way of thinking, 
they only produce dividends for stockholders and death for gun- 
holders. This might be correct, too. The author is overcome at 
the sight of the vast host of outstretched arms, uplifted to the 
City of Peace, and there is no peace for them but instead useless 
slaughter. So far he pleads with a just grievance. But one can- 
not travel further with him; for “under no circumstances,” he 
tells the youth of the world, “must you fight for any ruler or any 
country.” And again he says “every man who wishes to serve 
his country, must realize that ‘ patriotism’ is the worst service he 
can offer it.” You must also not be proud of your own country 
or love it more than another, for such love begets wars. Thus, 
the virtue of patriotism becomes a myth, and the justice and ethics 
of war go by the board. The author’s book is designed to pro- 
mote extreme pacifism as it already exists in England today and 
to create and foster it and with it a spirit of revolt in the hearts 
of the young as well as their parents. Beverley Nichols writes as 
a bad philosopher when he views the particular, which may be 
wrong, as a universal. P. H. B. 





The King of Rome. By R. McNair Wirson. New York: D. 

Appleton and Company. $2.00. 

Mr. Wilson gives us a very clear picture of the life of the 
younger Napoleon. His portrayal of the development in the 
child’s mind of the picture of his father, whom he never saw after 
earliest childhood, is especially fine. On one or two points Mr. 
Wilson differs from the usual biographers of the Duke; he insists 
that Marie Louise never had a real affection for Napoleon, dis- 
missing the long letters she wrote to her father—so filled with 
her protestations of love for her husband—with the remark that 
she wrote them, “knowing that they would be read by her hus- 
band.” And adds: “ She told everybody that God had answered 
her prayers, but did not say what she asked for.” Possibly he is 
right, but he is at variance with the usual conception of Marie 
Louise—the fickle, frivolous wife and utterly worthless mother. 
Although he does show us her great neglect of her son, who all 
his life needed a mother’s love to fill the great void in his heart, 
his portrayal of her character is not as finished or forceful as one 
might hope. Again: lovers of the Duke will be grateful to Mr. 
Wilson for his insistence that all the youth’s relations with Arch- 
duchess Sophie (mother of the future Emperor Franz Josef) were 
honorable. Many biographers take a morbid delight in suggesting 
that things were otherwise. But where the author surprises one 
most is in his description of L’Aiglon’s final collapse and death. 
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Should the blame be placed on Metternich or not? Mr. Wilson 
does not even suggest that this has always been a mooted question. 
At least this much is known for certain—that Mulfatti, who was 
a doctor of no mean ability, did not treat the Duke for the ailment 
which was apparent to everyone, until it was too late. Coming 
out so shortly after Octave Aubry’s larger life, Mr. Wilson's 
work naturally suffers by contrast, yet for a brief life of the Duke 
of Reichstadt, it is well worth the reading. m5. Bs Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Selected Literature.—The versatile and prolific W. Somerset 
Maugham is reponsible for the compilation of “Traveller's Li- 
brary” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). This work of some 1,700 pages 
contains all the essential novels, poems, essays, and short stories 
that Mr. Maugham would take with him were he going on a long 
journey. The collection is indeed a diversified one, comprising 
six complete books and selections from some fifty other books. 
At the end of each complete novel and section of the book de- 
voted to a particular literary type, Mr. Maugham appends interest- 
ing critical notes. Arnold Bennett’s “Old Wives’ Tale,” Frank 
Swinnerton’s “ Nocturne,” and Joseph Conrad’s “ Youth,’ are 
among the complete novels. The works of Max Beerbohm, E. M. 
Forster, Aldous Huxley, and H. G. Wells, among others, are 
presented in the section devoted to the short story. Hilaire Belloc, 
Francis Thompson, Alice Meynell, Walter de la Mare, are pre- 
eminent among the poets. Edmund Gosse, John Galsworthy, and 
Lytton Strachey are represented among the essayists. No doubt 
many of the readers favorite works will not be found in this per- 
sonal collection of Mr. Maugham’s. However “ Traveller’s Li- 
brary” offers a unique opportunity for any book lover to obtain 
within the confines of one book an interestingly varied assortment 
of Victorian and contemporary English literature. This work 
will be especially valuable in the library of the student of litera- 
ture. 

In “America through Women’s Eyes,” 
Mary R. Beard has very interestingly traced the history of wom- 
enkind from the frontier days to the present. With great in- 
sight into the problems confronting “ Patriotic mothers who nursed 
the infancy of freedom,” the author has collected many valuable 
documents that are used profusely in this epic. Under the fac- 
tory system, women were competing units and not until they won 
“The Great Social War” were they ready to foster the fem- 
inist movement. The letters of Mrs. Tyler, of Abigail Adams, of 
Patience Penington, and of Lucy Stone, are, without doubt, classics 
because they pictorially reflect the customs of their times. Mrs. 
Beards’ comparison between urban and rural life is well drawn. 
After reading “ America through Women’s Eyes,” the average 
person will be delighted to find that each chapter is a colorful 
piece which, when put together, makes a tapestry representing the 
life of a nation. 


(Macmillan. $3.50), 


Educational.—That Catholic scholars are peculiarly fitted to 
throw light on the broad field of medieval English literature be- 
comes more and more evident as the Catholic University of 
America increases its series of dissertations. Two doctoral studies 
recently brought to notice illustrate respectively the history of a 
recurrent literary theme, “ The Allegory of the Christ-Knight in 
English Literature” and the technical development of a poetic form, 
“The Macaronic Hymn Tradition in Medieval English Litera- 
ture.” In the first, Sister Marie de Lourdes le May, of the Sisters 
ot St. Joseph of Carondelet, Los Angeles, following the trial opened 
by a Hopkins student of “ Piers Plowman,” suggests a plausible 
case for linking the popular figuration of Christ as a knight with 
the sermon materials of St. Bernard. The other study, the valu- 
able work of Brother William O. Wehrle, S.M., of Dayton, traces 
the use of Latin tags in vernacular poetry, from the Anglo-Saxon 
“Phoenix” down to Lydgate and his fifteenth-century contem- 
poraries. The author’s range of reading is impressive, his classifi- 
cation consistent and generally illuminating, and his conclusions, 
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though few and vague, are at least guarded and suggestive. Cer- 
tainly the very arrangement of his materials shows the progres- 
sive purification of the macaronic form from its originally vulgar 
connotations. 

Prof. John L. Clifton, of Ohio State University, in a new 
volume entitled, “Ten Famous American Educators” (R. G. 
Adamson, Columbus. $1.20), presents a clear and straightforward 
study of Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, William McGuffey, Noah 
Webster, Thomas Harvey, Frances Willard, William Harper, 
William Harris, William James, Charles Eliot. The treatment of 
each subject is necessarily brief and restricted to the contribu- 
tion made in the field of education. The ten sketches form a 
presentable little volume for history of education classes, and the 
sketches themselves, brief almost to curtness, should be valuable 
leads for students to more exhaustive study and a broader survey 
of this subject. 





Keeping the Home Fires Burning—Among the recent pub- 
lications which emphasize the home as woman’s rightful sphere, 
“Wasted Womanhood” (C. F. Heartman, 612 Middlesex Ave., 
Metuchen, N. J. $2.50), by Charlotte Cowdroy, laments the mis- 
take of modern woman in exchanging her beautiful prerogatives 
for the honor and fascination of a career, and her futile effort to 
run a race with the masculine element of the world. Mother- 
hood and the sacred duties of queen of the home are second to 
no career, and the woman who spends her best years in seeking 
personal advancement in official and in business circles will, ac- 
cording to Miss Cowdroy, live to regret an undowered woman- 
hood. A biography of the author, whose life held personal sorrow 
and disappointment, is inserted as a prelude to the earnest essays 
n “ Wasted Womanhood.” 

“Wisdom of the Ages” (Dorrance. $2.50), by Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, offers excellent material for those who are seeking prac- 
tical help and inspirational guidance in the training of children. 
It is replete with extracts from some of our best educators and 
public officials, and contains valuable advice for every earnest 
father and mother. Frequent selections of verse, easily mem- 
orized, serve to strengthen the ideas set forth in admirable prose. 
Nearly every page contains a pithy remark which might well 
serve as a slogan. One such remark, “The truest end of life is 
to know that life never ends,” is indicative of the wholesome at- 
mosphere of the book. 

In “Growing into Manhood” (Association Press. $1.00), a 
volume dealing with hygiene and sex and intended for boys in 
their early teens, Roy E. Dickerson approaches his subject en- 
tirely from the viewpoint of that “gravely dangerous naturalism ” 
which the Pope condemns in his Encyclical on Education. He does 
not agree with the principle held by Catholic writers that to im- 
part to a child a mass of information of this type at a single 
reading may result only in disquiet and shock. 





Books Received.—This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


APPRECIATION oF Poetry, Tue. E. G. Moll. $2.00. Crofts. 

Arounp AMERICA WITH THE INnprIAN. N. B. Lamkin and M. Jagendorf. 
$1.50. French. 

Current Prostems 1n Pustic Finance, $3.25. Commerce Clearing House. 

Enp or Our Time, Tue. Nicholas Berdyaev. $2.25. Sheed and Ward. 

Erasmus. Christopher Hollis. $2.25. Bruce. 

Great Orrensive, THe. Maurice Hindus. $3. 00. Smith and Haas. 


Intropuction to Catnoric Booxitore, An. Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 5/. 
Burns, Oates, and Washbourne. 
It’s up To THE Women. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. $1.25. Stokes. 


Lazor Prostems 1n AMERICAN INDustrRY. Carroll R. Daugherty. Houghton 


Mifflin. 
Our Wantener Cotonrat SetrLtements. Charles M. Andrews. $2.50. New 
$2.75. Holt. 


York University Press. 
Ovur Present Discontents. Collin Brooks. : 
a Tuérise or tHe Curtp Jesus. Evangeline Lehman. 
resser. 
Tuere Are Victortes. Charles Yale Harrison. $2.25. Covici-Frie 
Story oF tHe Mission Santa Cruz. A. van \penen orchiana. $2.50. 
Towarp Soctat Justice. Rev. R. A. McGowan. ist Fre: 
War Memorrs or Davin Lioyp Georce, 1914- pis. an4O 00. Title, Brown. 
Worr Rock. Carroll W. Rankin. i Hol 
S. R. Michael T. Florinsky. $2.00. 


75 cents. 


Wortp Revotution anp tHe U. S 
Macmillan. 





Dark Rosaleen. Motley and Mr. Pinch. The Deputy of San 
Riano. The Quick and the Dead. 

Marjorie Bowen’s latest novel, “Dark Rosaleen” (Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00), is a moving historical tale of Ireland in the late 
eighteenth century—an Ireland struggling in vain to gain freedom 
and independence from England. Encouraged by the favorable 
results of the American and the French Revolutions for indepen- 
dence, a large group of loyal Irishmen formed a society called the 
“United Irishmen” and led a revolt against English domination. 
With such high-minded leaders as Emmett, Wolfe Tone, and Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald one should expect success, but one would not 
look for base treachery such as Thomas Reynolds exemplified in 
his betrayal of the plot. Bitter consequences ensued, and Ireland 
remained subordinate. Against the exciting events of the Irish 
struggle is set the pathetic romance of Lord Edward and Pamela, 
the supposed daughter of the Duke of Orleans. Married in 1792, 
they experienced a few blissful years, but all too soon trouble and 
sadness overtook them. Lord Edward, a true patriot, refusing to 
believe his friend guilty, met a sad end, while Pamela and her 
children escaped to France. Here is a stirring novel of love and 
loyalty depicting Ireland (France as well) in the bitter years of 
strife. 

Pearson Choate, the author of “ Motley and Mr. Pinch” (Ap- 
pleton-Century. $1.75) comes out of his experiences in the World 
War with an interest in what he calls “things of the spirit” 
hence, his ability to write at leisure of the trials of Mr. Pinch. 
The curate, when we meet him on his first walk into the country- 
side to discover for himself what is actually wrong with his parish, 
meets a Shakespearean actor, Motley, who encourages him to play 
his role in a new character, that of “himself.” From here on 
Mr. Pinch is no longer a “little,” but a new and changed man. 
The village changes, too. When we note that in the pub Noakes’s 
blow finds the other cheek and Mr. Pinch leaves the men discus- 
sing “The Sermon on the Mount” the climax of the story has 
been reached. 

If you have-not read a Western thriller since the days when 
“Wild Fire” was popular, you will find Lawrence A. Keating’s 
“ The Deputy of San Riano” (Clode. $2.00) a pleasant afternoon’s 
reading. The tale is as old as the Forty-niners, but it is sufficiently 
embellished to hold one’s interest. Blood and thunder wild-West 
stories offer a happy means of relaxation, even to great minds. 
The fearless deeds of handsome Bart Jackson, the Deputy Sheriff 
of San Riano, were marvelous to relate. Of course, enough blood 
is spilled to add to the lone prairie background. The ever-present 
six gun is desperately fought for in many a hand-to-hand en- 
counter. Though the hero is frequently captured, he is always 
too clever for his enemies and makes good his escape even from 
dynamite. Very happily, Bart always wore clothes a bit too large 
for his muscular frame—“ hot lead” is ever ripping through the 
billowing folds of shirt and trousers. Horses, too, have a com- 
forting habit of turning up at the proper places to make possible 
a swift escape from the clutches of the villain. 

Claude Calamy, now a mature man, retrospects on the events of 
his childhood and youth in “The Quick and the Dead” (Knopf. 
$2.00), a new novel by Gerald Bullett. The memory of his cob- 
bler “father,” plying his meditative trade, and his vivacious 
mother, sensitive to the shallowness of Victorian rural life, stands 
out forcibly in his mind. With pangs of deep regret, he recalls the 
startling declaration of his true parentage and the realization that 
the lovable and philosophic Robert Calamy is not his father. At 
first he could not comprehend the meaning of it all, but now, with 
the second sight of age, the significance of this sorrowful discovery 
and the subsequent finger of disdain pointed at the little family, 
coupled with the Puritanical incantations of the Rev. Mr. Fleer, 
are very clear to him. Despite the revelation, however, the little 
group remains intact. A certain allegorical nature with reference 
to both choice of subject matter and names of characters seems to 
pervade this work. Impregnated in the theme of this unusual 
book is a fine moral lesson applicable to many phases of modern 
life. The author expresses his thoughts in an exquisite prose. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


As Thousands Cheer 
To the Editor of America: 

I just returned from a visit to my Alma Mater and let me tell 
you that I am hot under the collar and all over, down to the tips 
of my toes. 

I tried to engage faculty members in a chat about the present 
political and economic catastrophe, but from the President down 
to the budding instructor, all seemed victims of that form of in- 
sanity peculiar to American educators called “ footballitis.” They 
simply raved about football. I could no more get them to discuss 
NRA, “Quadragesimo Anno,” the Bishops’ Statement, than I 
could get them to discuss the endocrine glands of a coleopter. 
These reverend gentlemen knew as much about the one as they 
did about the other. I want to tell you that I am disgusted, 
appalled. 

My suggestion to you would be to lay off lambasting racketeer- 
ing politicians and grafting profiteers. Turn your guns on our 
colleges and high schools for boys for the next six months and try 
to awaken them to a sense of their responsibility in the present 
crisis. 

The apathy and lethargy of educated Catholics, which is an 
important contributing cause of our civic and economic evils, can 
be traced directly back to our Catholic schools which failed to 
train their students for the social tasks they would have to face. 
Unless our schools snap out of their mental aberration and recog- 
nize that there are more important matters in this world than 
winning a football game, they will make the Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems, the Bishops’ Statement, and the Papal 
Social Encyclicals look silly. 

Address withheld. APPALLED. 


Catholic Institutions and the Negro 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anyone who questions whether or not the Catholic laity are 
thinking and articulate should read the splendid group of letters 
in recent issues of AMERICA to have his doubts set at rest. How- 
ever, all indicate clearly that something bigger than Catholic lay 
action is needed to correct the evils cited. 

The recent revelations regarding the attitude of Catholic insti- 
tutions toward the colored race have been appalling, and now Dr. 
Falls states that members of this race are barred from our great 
university in Washington. 

I used to envy the Baptist church in our locality because a 
colored family, poor but very respectable, attended it. I was 
thrilled on moving to another city to find colored people in the 
congregation and at the Communion rail. I remember well, how- 
ever, in high school maintaining that segregation in the South could 
not apply to Catholic churches, as it would be contrary to the 
spirit of Catholicism; and I recall, too, my chagrin when over- 
whelming evidence proved my loyalty greater than my wisdom. 
Never did I realize until very recently how far the Church has de- 
parted in this matter from the teachings of her founder. Churches, 
schools, even hospitals are closed to our colored brothers. In- 
credible, but unfortunately true! 

Newton Center, Mass. ANNE M. Coveney. 


Let’s Not Start Anything! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The correspondence printed in America [October 6] under the 
heading “Checking Up on the Dailies” raises by indirection the 
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religious issue involved in the campaign of 1928. In that cam- 
paign there were two sectors of intolerance, the Protestant South 
and the Catholic cities of Boston and Providence. In these places 
the issue was decisive, and Mr. Hoover was the “ beneficiary.” 
Nowhere else was the issue dominant and controlling; in the 
Middle West it did account for many votes, but on the whole, in 
East and West, the religious motive was subordinate to the eco- 
nomic motive, which in the campaign of 1928 as in that of 1932 
decided the contest. 

It is unfortunate that the ghost of ’28 must come back to plague 
both our houses, and sadly enough it is now raised from the dead 
in Boston, while the specter now is seldom seen in the South, 
where the rascally politician appears to meet with justice sooner 
than his New England counterpart. It is well also to remember, 
in having done with this subject, that Governor Smith received 
more Protestant than Catholic votes by the ratio almost of two 
to one. 

When your correspondent writes that “a certain Boston news- 
paper” opposed Mr. Smith for “reasons even more base and un- 
worthy” than religion, I am eager to know what these reasons 
are. I should like to know also what part was played by Boston 
politicians in the dissemination of campaign material anti-Catholic 
in spirit. George Moses hardly could be suspected of aiming his 
“hot-stuff” at Catholic Boston. 

Your correspondent pleads with Catholics to use some measures 
of restraint upon the secular press, which even now has failed to 
tell everything about the Cuban situation, let alone what has 
happened in Mexico. But aside with all this, the only answer 
from Catholics generally to the plea for a Catholic boycott against 
a recalcitrant press should be emphatically in the negative. Not 
by such militant methods of the boycott can the Church fully 
bloom in America. The Church’s full flowering will come only 
through the sweet reasonableness of its Faith and the compelling 
charm of its children who demonstrate the practical virtues of 
Christianity. And if we forget not that “the greatest of all these 
is charity,” we shall not need any other “ weapon” to bend others 
to our will. Kind hearts are more than coronets or a million 
shillalahs. 

Omaha. Joun R. Ross. 


Arousing Catholic Opinion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent suggests a Committee in each of the large 
cities for the sole purpose of checking up on the news and editor- 
ials of the metropolitan papers. Such a Committee would of 
course be very useful. But it seems that he forgot an instrument 
which could be even more useful in arousing Catholic opinion 
than any Committee. It is hardly necessary to say that I refer 
to the Catholic Press. 

Every large city has one or more weekly newspapers devoted to 
the carrying of Catholic news and comment to the exclusion of 
other items. Where such a paper is actively supported by the 
Catholics, it can be a more effective weapon than any committee 
acting through diocesan organizations. Virile Catholic newspapers 
follow the daily press in editorial and news columns and from 
time to time suggest changes which might be made and condemn 
falsehoods which creep in. 

If every Catholic home received a copy of the local Catholic 
weekly and read it (the editor’s idea of heavenly bliss!), it would 
be a simple matter to mould opinion in such a way that a boy- 
cott would be effective in a much shorter time than if such action 
would be left to a group of individuals. 

It is probably expecting too much to think that such action 
will come within the next few years but Catholic journalism has 
progressed so far during the last decade that it is not presump- 
tion to think that another decade will see the editorial opinion 
of Catholic editors playing a large part in the life of a city, and 
even, of the nation. 


St. Louis. An Eprror. 
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Home News.—President Roosevelt announced on Oc- 
tober 15 the formation of the Deposit Liquidation Divi- 
sion of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The 
purpose will be to make funds in closed banks available 
to depositors as soon as possible, by stimulating and en- 
couraging liquidating agents to borrow from the RFC. 
Enforcement of the NRA codes began on October 11, 
when several employers lost their Blue Eagles for violat- 
ing codes. On October 17, President Roosevelt and Gen- 
eral Johnson invoked their powers to enforce NRA 
agreements, providing fines up to $500 and imprisonment 
of not more than six months, or both, for code violation. 
On October 12, the President was informed by steel com- 
panies owning captive mines that they would recognize 
conditionally the check-off system demanded by the 
United Mine Workers, and would conduct negotiations 
with union officials. The concession was construed by 
the Government and the United Mine Workers officials 
as recognition of the union. Another labor dispute was 
settled on October 16, when the National Labor Board 
ended the steel strike at Weirton, W. Va. The strikers 
agreed to return to work without outright recognition of 
the union, but an election of employes’ representatives 
will be held in December, under the supervision of the 
Labor Board, and employes will be permitted to select 
representatives of their own choosing, as guaranteed by 
the National Recovery Act. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
announced on October 17 that more than 620,000 workers 
had returned to employment in September, making a total 
since March of more than 2,700,000. On October 16, 
Governor Langer of North Dakota signed a proclamation 
prohibiting wheat shipment from the State (which is the 
nation’s leading wheat producer) effective midnight Octo- 
ber 18, to continue indefinitely. He had this authority 
under a law passed this year giving him power to prohibit 
shipments of agricultural products should prices fall below 
production costs. The embargo was signed, he said, to 
restore buying power to the farmers and to stimulate 
commerce and trade. On October 17, however, the Gov- 
ernors of Minnesota, South Dakota, and Iowa refused to 
join the embargo, saying that they did not have authority. 
On the 18th, the four railroads serving the State chal- 
lenged the legality of the embargo, and the Governor held 
the National Guard in readiness to enforce it. On Octo- 
ber 11, the National Treasury called $1,900,000,000 of the 
Fourth Liberty Loan for redemption April 15, 1934, re- 
tiring about one-third of the total loan. It also announced 
an offering of new bonds, maturing in twelve years, pay- 
ing +14 per cent for the first year and 314 for the follow- 
ing years. The amount allotted for cash subscriptions 
($500,000,000) had been oversubscribed about four times 
on October 18. 


Germany Decides to Quit League—On October 
14, the German Government recalled its representatives 
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from the Geneva Disarmament Conference on the score 
that it would not be a party to any deliberations in which 
it would not be guaranteed full equality. It was likewise 
announced that Germany would have nothing to do with 
the League of Nations on the same grounds. Hitler and 
his Cabinet had been following closely the efforts of 
France and Great Britain which seemed to have the sup- 
port of the United States whereby the report on disarma- 
ment would prescribe a status quo in disarmament during 
a period of supervision and inspection. There were 
rumors that Germany was much more advanced in rearm- 
ing for war than was publicly admitted. Besides the 
100,000 trained men permitted by the Versailles Treaty, 
it was well known that the Storm Troopers and auxiliary 
police, officially merely a part of the Nazi political organ- 
ization, were young men well trained, too, in military 
discipline and even in tactics of war. The development 
of commercial airplanes on a large scale was interpreted 
as a deliberate effort to prepare a military air force. 
Reports of recent chemical developments on a large scale, 
the manufacture of poison gases, and careful preparations 
whereby the factories of industry could easily be shifted 
to the preparation of armament and ammunitions had 
filled all Europe with a fear that another European war 
was at hand. The strong position taken by Sir John 
Simon, the British Foreign Secretary, with the support 
of his Government, and the firm stand of France made it 
clear that Germany’s request for further armament and 
“samples” of all instruments of war would be denied. 
Chancelor Hitler and Foreign Minister von Neurath, 
when they learned the trend of a steering committee of 
the Disarmament Conference, assembled the Cabinet in 
an executive session with President von Hindenburg close 
at hand. The decision to withdraw from the Conference 
and to give up its seat in the League of Nations was 
unanimous; action on the League was taken on the 19th. 


Reichstag Dissolved.—At the request of the Chan- 
celor, President von Hindenburg issued a decree dissolv- 
ing the Reichstag and making necessary a national elec- 
tion. The Chancelor went immediately to the people in 
a national radio address and presented statements of the 
position he had taken and his reason for refusing to enter 
into any “ parley” in which Germany would be forced to 
act as a second-class nation. He boldly declared that 
Germany did not want war but was a leader for peace. 
He stressed the fact that Germany’s honor was at stake. 
He demanded that the allied nations immediately reduce 
their armaments to a condition equaling Germany’s de- 
fenseless position. The new election will be a phenomena 
never before experienced in Germany. There can be no 
voting against the Nazi regime. Since all parties were 
dissolved, there could be no possibility of rejecting any 
of the personnel of the present Government or of repudi- 
ating any of the drastic measures of the Nazi program. 
The Chancelor demanded that the people speak out only 
on the question of their complete support of his foreign 
policy as climaxed by the recent decision of isolation. 
United States Ambassador Dodd brought to an issue the 
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failure of the German Government to protect American 
citizens. From March 3 to October 10 numerous men 
and women claiming American citizenship had been ruth- 
lessly assaulted by Storm Troopers and Nazi guards. 
Both Chancelor Hitler and Foreign Minister Neurath on 
October 17 guaranteed full protection to Americans and 
immediate punishment of all parties guilty of the assaults. 


Disarmament Conference Balked.—When it seemed 
that the European nations were almost agreed upon a 
plan for bringing about disarmament of the stronger 
Powers gradually while setting up a trial period of four 
years with a body delegated to investigate the actual mili- 
tary conditions in each of the countries involved in the 
treaties, Germany withdrew from the Conference. For a 
moment the whole effort for peace in Europe seemed 
doomed. The Conference bureau, or steering committee, 
had been progressing slowly but steadily despite Ger- 
many’s threat to withdraw, and the report of Sir John 
Simon seemed to express fully the mutual concessions 
required for a final adjustment of differences. Germany 
was asking England to aid in keeping a door open even 
after threatening not to go on with the deliberations. The 
Simon report of the plan showed that the other nations 
were willing to grant Germany an increase in defensive 
armament, but it was stressed that under no conditions 
would the League encourage rearmament. Germany 
wished to spend during an eight-year period $1,213,000,- 
000. On October 12, Dr. Rudolf Nadolny, the German 
representative, hastily left Geneva to report to Chancelor 
Hitler and his Cabinet the trend of the movement in 
which England, France, and the United States joined. 
The result was that on October 14 a telegram was received 
at the League from Foreign Minister Baron von Neurath 
that Germany would be compelled to leave the Disarma- 
ment Conference. The reasons assigned were that the 
general purpose of the conference was no longer possible, 
since the unwillingness of the highly armed Powers to 
disarm made general disarmament impossible. Meeting 
on October 16, the general commission decided to notify 
Germany that it found invalid the reasons given for with- 
drawal, and to adjourn until October 26. So strong in 
Europe was the fear of another war that every means was 
being used to bring Germany back into the Conference 
and the League. England was particularly active and 
hopeful; and the United States Ambassador-at-large 
Davis pledged his aid in bringing the disarmament plans 
to a final settlement while refusing to cooperate with any 
other plan involving the politics of Europe. Talks of a 
five-Power conference were heard, and many thought that 
Mussolini would be called upon to bring Germany into 
a final agreement. 


Budget Crisis in France.—The new French Parlia- 
ment opened on October 17, and observers agreed that the 
present session would probably be the gravest since the 
War. Two serious problems faced the nation: first, its 
attitude towards disarmament in view of Germany’s with- 
drawal from the League and the Conference; and second, 
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the balancing of the 1934 budget. A deficit of $312,000,- 
000 threatens the Treasury, but the Right and Left parties 
are diametrically opposed on the methods proposed for 
meeting it. On the one hand, the Socialists are bitterly 
against cuts in civil salaries and pensions and strongly in 
favor of an increase in taxes. On the other hand, the 
Nationalists have set their faces against increased taxation 
but*advocate drastic economies. This dilemma now facing 
the Government was further complicated by the divergent 
views of both parties on the new German situation. 
Premier Deladier in his opening speech tried to satisfy 
everybody. He proposed economies, among them a six- 
per-cent cut in salaries and pensions. He proposed new 
taxes, including (1) withdrawal of previous exemptions, 
(2) a new fifteen-per-cent tax on stocks and bonds de- 
ductible at source, (3) a new customs duty on fuel im- 
ports, and (4) a Government share in the profits from the 
manufacture and sale of war materials. These measures 
were immediately referred to the Finance Commission, 
but a lively opposition to nearly all of them developed at 
once in the Commission itself and in the partisan press. 
Socialists, denouncing economies, proposed a complete 
Government monopoly of the arms industry ; industrialists 
violently attacked the securities tax and the increased 
customs. Both sides realized, however, that unless the 
budget is balanced soon, financial and economic chaos 
would overwhelm the nation. 


Siam’s Revolt.—When the short-lived reactionary 
coup d’état took place in Siam last April, Luang Pradit 
was removed from the State Council and exiled because 
of his national economic plan which called for the nation- 
alization of land, labor, and industry. Because the evi- 
dence against Mr. Pradit was never substantiated, the 
present Government recalled him from exile on his prom- 
ise to cooperate with the Government on the main lines of 
its economic policy. On his return he was immediately 
appointed Minister of the Interior. During the present 
revolt there were strong indications pointing to the Min- 
ister’s return as the radical leader against the Govern- 
ment’s policy. For more than a week rebel planes at- 
tacked Bangkok, with the Government’s air force smash- 
ing back in counter-attacks causing heavy casualties among 
the rebels. 


French Loan to Manchukuo.—It became known in 
Mukden on October 17 that a French financial group, the 
“ National Society for Economic Expansion,” agreed to 
invest 1,000,000,000 francs (about $60,000,000) in Man- 
chukuo. André d’Olivier, the representative of the 
French capitalists, said that he had initialed the loan 
agreement on October 13 and expected the formal com- 
pact to be signed soon by himself and Vice-President L. 
Hatta of the South Manchurian Railway. This introduc- 
tion of French capital, though it will come as a loan not 
to Manchukuo but to the Japanese-owned South Man- 
churia Railway, will be the first foreign loan for the de- 
velopment of the State that from the beginning of this 
year has been under the ban of the League of Nations. 
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The League had given its approval of United States Sec- 
retary Stimson’s policy not to recognize Manchukuo or to 
extend it loans or such international services as posts and 
telegraphs. The new loan will end what has amounted to 
virtually a world boycott on Manchukuo. 


Rise of Japan’s Cloth Exports.—According to statis- 
tics recently published in Tokyo, Japan had ended Gfeat 
Britain’s century-long supremacy in the exportation of 
cotton cloth. A report issued by the Japanese Federation 
of Cotton Textile Manufacturers showed that exports of 
cotton cloth from Great Britain in 1929 totaled 3,866,- 
000,000 square yards to 1,418,000,000 for Japan. In 
1932, Great Britain exported 2,198,000,000 square yards 
while Japan exported 2,031,000,000. But in the first 
eight months of 1933, Japan had exported 1,392,000,000 
square yards to Britain’s 1,386,000,000. The steady gains 
made by the vigorous young Japanese industry were at- 
tributed partly to the depreciated yen and low wages, 
partly to increasing industrial efficiency, and partly to the 
vigorous search for markets throughout the world. Jap- 
anese industrialists asserted that these gains were made in 
spite of Great Britain’s desperate efforts to raise trade 
barriers in many parts of the British Empire. 


Britain Views Disarmament Conference.—The de- 
cisive announcement on October 6 of Stanley Bald- 
win that Great Britain would adhere to her Locarno Treaty 
obligations made him the target of attack by those wishing 
to use Germany’s withdrawal as an excuse for Great Brit- 
ain to denounce the treaty. Just as France recently stated 
that the Four Power Pact was dead, Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere with their combined circulations of 
newspapers in Great Britain took the leadership in arous- 
ing public opinion against the Locarno Treaty by daily 
reiterating that Great Britain’s adherence to the agreement 
would mean war. Their argument that the Locarno 
treaty became a dead letter when Germany withdrew was 
directed against Mr. Baldwin, who in the absence of Sir 
John Simon had become the virtual head of the Govern- 
ment in international affairs. Meanwhile, Neville Cham- 
berlain regarded the step taken by Germany “as both 
precipitate and ill-judged.” In reviewing British efforts 
to remove the obstacles to international trade, Mr. Cham- 
berlain declared that the adoption of a disarmament agree- 
ment along the lines of the British proposal at Geneva 
would have been a powerful incentive to the increase of 
international trade. Sir John Simon in a radio broadcast 
to the whole British Empire insisted that he had not mis- 
represented Germany’s position on rearmament, and fur- 
ther declared in answer to Germany’s accusation that his 
speech at the Conference caused their immediate with- 
drawal that he would publish all documentary evidence to 
substantiate the truth of his statement. Sir John admitted 
that the present fear of war had forced the British, 
French, and Americans to lengthen the period in which 
equality in armaments could be granted to Germany. 


Soviets and Disarmament.—Amid the new tension 
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created by the German withdrawal from the Disarmament 
Conference, the Soviet Government replied promptly and 
definitely on October 15 to the request from Geneva for 
its views on the question of disarmament. Premier Molo- 
toff said: 

For the past ten years the Soviet Government has always sup- 
ported peace but now, when a new menace to peace is observed by 
all peoples, the Soviet Government realizes that maximum disarm- 
ament is more than ever necessary. Although the Soviet Govern- 
ment has seconded all proposals for real disarmament, especially 
of weapons of aggression, not all its neighboring States are carry- 
ing on a peaceful policy. 

Though the Premier did not mention Germany by name, 
the Moscow press went much further and freely expressed 
its resentment against Chancelor Hitler and the German 
Nationalists. Germany’s ruthless suppression of Com- 
munism, said /zvestia, had seriously impaired its friendly 
relations with Soviet Russia, but Chancelor Hitler’s ref- 
erence to himself in his radio speech of October 15 as 
Europe’s champion against Communism had removed the 
last vestige of regard for a friend of more than ten years’ 
standing. 


Cuba’s New Government Continues.—The Spanish 
Ambassador, Dr. Ferrer, paid a visit to President Grau 
on October 12 and formally advised him of the recogni- 
tion of the present Cuban Government by Spain. The 
new Government had previously been recognized by Mex- 
ico and several South American Republics, but this rec- 
ognition by Spain was the first by a European Power and 
was viewed with much satisfaction by the student-soldier 
Government. The American Coast Guard cutters and 
naval destroyers were ordered away by Washington. In 
Havana, however, anti-American feeling had not subsided. 
On the heels of a broadcast from a pirate radio station 
urging action against American financiers and their prop- 
erty, the Woolworth store was bombed on October 17 
with damage estimated at $2,500. In _ well-informed 
circles it was felt, however, that American recognition 
would not be long delayed ; in spite of its leftist tendencies, 
the Grau Government had shown its ability to govern in 
the face of immense difficulties. 





If anyone wants to know just why we have 
such productions from the motion-picture studios, 
he may read Helena M. Kay’s piece next week, 
“ Hollywood, A State of Mind.” 

“The German Center Party, 1871-1890,” by 
Joseph T. Durkin, will give a fine picture of that 
great party, now, alas, extinct. 

Just what are the materials that the Catholic 
novelist may use? This question, debated before, 
will be reopened by Francis X. Connolly in “ The 
Materials of Fiction.” 

How the students of a Catholic college carry 
on Ozanam’s work will be told by C. J. McNeill 
in “ Charity Comes to College.” 

By an oversight, the name of the author of the 
poem entitled “ Nocturne” in the issue for Sep- 
tember 16, was omitted. It was by Catherine 
Parmentier. 


























